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A Captain William Avery Bishop 
RFC ended World War I with 72 
victories. A Canadian, Bishop 
scored most of his successes in 
the Nieuport B1566. in which our 
picture shows him seated. 

> March 1918, German Albatros 
DVs of Jagstaffel 23b occupy a 
captured British airfield at 
Favreiul. Note Sopwith Camel in 
center-background. 
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Scene outside the camouflaged hangars of a Spad squadron ‘Somewhere in France’ 1918. Nearest aircraft is a Spad VIl; 
before it are wheel-chocks and a two-wheeled trolley for man-handling the plane without damaging the fabric. 


A romantic ‘wind in the wires’ attitude did not help a pilot 
to survive. Only the professionals lived . . . some of them. 
Eventually even the most hardened fliers showed signs of 
strain. All the great aces—except perhaps the Frenchman 
Lieutenant Charles Nungesser—had ‘the shakes’ at one 
time or another, Less seasoned pilots regularly vomited their 
breakfast all over the instrument panel. Others ‘froze’ at the 
controls and went to their deaths apparently mesmerized by 
their enemy's gun. The best fighters were, strangely, often 
poor pilots. They triumphed because their shooting was 
good and their nerve steady. 

Thus the Americans had a lot to learn. In the United States 
itself Allied secrecy over equipment and tactics meant that 
the thinking and the aircraft were years behind the times. 
American-produced planes such as the Curtiss JN4 (Jenny) 
or the Thomas Morse S4C were good only for training—and 
not very good for that. As the war progressed, America 
began to build a number of European designs under licence, 
notably the DH4 with the American Liberty engine (a 
400hp V12 design in the final version). American-built 
aircraft were, however, unreliable—and the Liberty motor 
extremely so. Many had to be rebuilt in the Air Service 
reception depot in France. The US High Command did not 
understand aircraft and regarded the ambitions of the air 
arm with suspicion. Brigadier General ‘Billy’ Mitchell, in 
charge of the Air Service at the front, wrote despairingly : 
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‘The General Staff is now trying to run the Air Service, with 
just as much knowledge of it as a hog knows about skating.” 

The US was fortunate that a number of its citizens did 
not wait for the formal declaration of war but had joined the 
French or British flying services of their own accord. These 
pilots were able to help train the fresh young men who 
flocked to Europe in 1917 and 1918 eager to pit their skills 
against the enemy. Lieutenant G. A. Vaughn, for example, 
served in the British No 84 Squadron and flew an SEba 
with a 200hp Wolseley Viper engine (instead of the original 
150hp Hispano Suiza). He gained his first victory over a 
Pfalz Dill and scored several more before transferring to the 
17th Aero Squadron of the United States Air Service. 
Charles J. Biddle enlisted in the Foreign Legion and flew 
with a crack French ‘Stork’ squadron, Spa 73, before moving 
over to the Americans in January 1918, 


German Protests 

There is no doubt, however, that the most dramatic 
American contribution was made by the famous Zscadrille 
Lafayette. In 1916 the French decided, after some prodding 
from an American resident in France, Norman Prince, to 
create an all-American flying unit. So the Lafayette Squadron 
was born. At first it was called the ‘America Squadron’ but 
the German Ambassador in Washington protested that this 
violated the official neutrality of the US. All those who flew 


A The Spad XIII, biggerand 
better powered than the S.7. 
This later model's 200hp 
Hispano-Suiza motor gave 
it 130mph at 6,500ft. 
Armament was twin .303in 
Vickers MGs. In use in 
France until 1923, 8,472 
Spad X/I/s were made. 

< Pilots of 94 Aero Sqdn. 
(‘Hat-in-the-Ring’) A.E.F. 
in front of a Hannover 
brought down by Lt. E. 
Rickenbacker (circled) 

in October 1918. Insignia 
of the squadron is inset. 

> A Spad XIII with the 
insignia of 22 Aero Sqdn. 


able desk job. The ‘brasshats’ eventually realised their 
mistake and, in March 1918, Lufbery was placed in com- 
mand of the 94th Aero Squadron. When he arrived to take 
over his new unit he found that the Squadron's Nieuports 
had no guns! This was put right by early April and the 
Americans went to war. 

On 15 April Lieutenants Campbell and Winslow shot down 
an Albatros and a Pfalz DIII which had come snooping over 
the Americans’ airfield. Just over a month later (19 May) a 
German two-seater reconnaissance aircraft was sighted— 
again over the Squadron airfield, Lufbery took off in a 
Nieuport to destroy the intruder. Attacking once he then 
held off—probably dealing with a jammed gun. He attacked 
again—from behind. It seemed that the Albatros must fall. 
Instead the horrified spectators on the ground saw flames 
spurt from the Nieuport's engine and the aircraft fall into a 
gentle dive, Lufbery had been one of those who had said 
that they would never stay with a burning machine and, at 
about 250ft, his body was seen to fall away from the aircraft. 
Some said that he was aiming first the machine and then 
himself at a canal. His cherred body fell into a field. 

Allied pilots carried no parachutes. Senior officers claimed 
that those issued with them would abandon their planes 
instead of fighting to the end. Similar arguments were used 
by the commanders of the German airship service. Those on 
the German Staff concerned with aircraft were more sensible. 
Trained pilots were more valuable than machines. One 
German ace, Oberleutnant Ernst Udet, owed his life to his 
parachute, but there were at least 30 recorded occasions 
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when German and Austrian pilots’ lives were saved by 
parachutes. Udet lived to fight another day—and ended the 
war with 62 victories. 

Lufbery's successor as top American ace was Edward 
Vernon Rickenbacker—ex-racing driver and ex-chauffeur to 
General Pershing. He shot down his first victim—an 
Albatros single-seater—a few days before Lufbery's death, 
Rickenbacker's German-sounding name (changed from 
'Richenbacher') had led to his being harassed by the 
American Secret Service (the same thing had happened to 
Joe Wehner) and he had only got into the Air Service 
through the influence of his friend Billy Mitchell. 

Assuming command of the 94th Pursuit Squadron (known 
as the ‘Hat in the Ring’ after its insignia) Rickenbacker led 
from the front. But as the boss of a team, not as an individual. 
He was determined that his outfit should be the best—on 
the ground as well as in the air. Smartness, discipline and 
physical fitness (‘PT at dawn and a tidy airfield’) were all 
part of the Rickenbacker style. He believed in the ‘fraternity 
of the air’ and the ‘buddy system’ as the foundations of high 
morale and fighting ability. His Squadron's score was noted 
next to that of other units. The 94th was going to reach the 
top and stay there. In fact, the Squadron logged more hours 
than any other US squadron and Rickenbacker more than 
any other individual. 

Despite an enforced spell in hospital, Rickenbacker 
pushed his score ever upwards. He ended the war with 26 
victories after some of the most intensive flying put in by 
any ace in the whole conflict. 
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Strategic blunders and ‘ham-fisted’ 


tactics led to Antwerp being 
denied to the Allied forces 


for three months 


Thirty years on, it can be seen that 4 September 1944 was 
the crucial day of the war in the West after D-day. In its 
early hours, the British 11th Armoured Division, ably aided 
by the Belgian Resistance ‘White Brigade’, burst into 
Antwerp and seized the 20-mile-long harbour area intact 
with all its 600 cranes, 10 square miles of docks, bridges and 
sluice gates before the Germans had time to blow them up. 
If Major-General G. P. B, ‘Pip’ Roberts, the divisional com- 
mander, had then struck north seized the Albert Canal 
crossings in the northern suburbs and made for the two- 
mile-wide South Beveland Peninsula only 18 miles away he 
could have cut off all German troops in the isthmus and 
prevented Fifteenth Army withdrawing from the Pas de 
Calais towards the Rhine and the Siegfried Line, Admittedly, 
after their 200-mile dash forward from the Seine, the men of 
11th Armoured were physically tired and short of petrol and 
ammunition but, if ordered, they would have made a 
supreme effort for Roberts. Instead the greatest port in 
Europe. was denied them until the end of November. 
Unquestionably this was one of the war's greatest strate- 
gic blunders, It is unfair to blame Roberts; his orders directed 
him to take Antwerp and no more. Roberts’ immediate 
superior, Lieutenant-General Sir Brian G. Horrocks of 30th 
Corps, whose other armoured division had captured 
Brussels on the previous day, has frankly admitted that he 
still had 100 miles of petrol per vehicle and a further day's 
supply within reach. ‘My eyes were fixed entirely on the 
Rhine and everything else seemed of subsidiary importance: 
It never entered my head that the Scheldt would be mined 
and that we would not be able to use Antwerp until the 
channel had been swept and the Germans cleared from the 
coastlines on either side.’ The blame for this monumental 
blunder lies far higher up, indeed at the door of General 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Supreme Commander himself. 

On 3 September, Admiral Sir Bertram H. Ramsay, Eisen- 

hower's Naval C-in-C, sent a telegram to his HO marked 

‘For Action’ with copies to Field-Marshal Sir Bernard L. 

Montgomery: ‘It is essential that if Antwerp and Rotterdam 

are to be opened quickly :— 

1 Enemy must be prevented from 
(a) Carrying out demolitions and blocking the ports. 
(b) Mining and blocking Scheldt and the new water- 

way between Rotterdam and the Hook 

2 Both Antwerp and Rotterdam are highly vulnerable to 
mining and blocking. If enemy succeeds in these opera- 
tions the time it will take to open the ports cannot be 
estimated 

3 It will be necessary for coastal batteries to be captured 
before approach channels to the river routes can be 
established.’ 

Regrettably throughout September, Eisenhower, full of 
responsibilities from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, 
never sufficiently urged Montgomery to open the Scheldt. 
Undeniably Montgomery himself should have seen the 
urgent need to secure the Antwerp approaches. Indeed, in 
an almost unique admission, he subsequently wrote : '| must 
admit a bad mistake on my part—| underestimated the 
difficulties of opening up the approaches to Antwerp so that 
we could get the free use of the port. | reckoned the Canadian 
Army could do it while we were going for the Ruhr, | was 
wrong’. 

On the other side of the hill were German generals quick 
to take advantage of a false move or a tactical error. On the 
very day the British entered Antwerp, Hitler reinstated Field 
Marshal Karl Gerd von Rundstedt as C-in-C West. In a 
personal briefing the Fuehrer ordered him to hold on to the 


The climactic moment of 
a bitter five-week campaign 
to reopen the Scheldt to 
Allied shipping—seaborne 
assaulton Walcheren Is. at 
Westkapelle, 1 Nov. 1944. 
A good sample of landing 
craft are visible. A Weasel 
amphibian (see p.46) is on 
the far left, followed by 
two Buffalo tracked landing 
vehicles. On the right is 
LCT-952, a 586-ton vessel 
of 44 ft draught with a crew 
of 12 and two 20mm guns. 
œ A 1944 German LMG 
postin Holland. The gunisa 
Czech Kulomet VZ/26, one 
of the British Bren's fore- 
runners, designated 
Maschinengewehr 26(t) 


Quotation on p.10 by kind 
permission of HMSO 
(Ramsay memo from 
‘Official History of the 
Second World War') 
Extracts on p.10 & 13 from 
‘Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’, Wm. Collins 


V-weapon sites in Holland sited for the attack on London 
(first hit by a V2 rocket on 8 September), to defend every 
inch of the Fatherland and by holding the Scheldt estuary to 
stop the Allies using Antwerp. Next day Rundstedt, accom- 
panied by his able Chief of Staff Lieutenant General 
Siegfried Westphal, formally assumed command at Koblenz 
Once more the German command system was in working 
order. Lieutenant General Gustav von Zangen, commander 
of Fifteenth Army, already had orders from Hitler to hold 
Walcheren Island at all costs and to maintain Breskens as a 
fortress bridgehead on the southern bank of the Scheldt 
Rundstedt now saw the chance to evacuate what remained 
of von Zangen's army across the Scheldt to Walcheren. 
Once there they could march eastward along the road 
running across the South Beveland Peninsula until they 
reached the mainland north of Antwerp. As a result by 20 
September when the fighting on the Rhine at Arnhem was 
at its height, von Zangen had evacuated five divisions, some 
82,000 men, 530 guns, 4,600 vehicles, and 4,000 horses, 
mainly by night across the Scheldt on 3-5 mile wide ferry 
routes at Breskens and Terneuzen 

The Scheldt below Antwerp is 50 miles long. For the first 
12 miles below the city the river is narrow, then it widens 
out. The northern bank is the S. Beveland Peninsula joined 
to the mainland by a road and railway across a strongly 
fortified causeway to Walcheren Island. Between Breskens 
and Knokke five batteries of long-range naval guns in 
concrete emplacements commanded the mouth of the 
estuary, A further 25 batteries, mounting some 50 guns of 
75-220mm calibre, on Walcheren itself could also engage 
shipping in the Scheldt. The estuary's southern bank is part 
of the mainland. Here von Zangen established the bridge- 
head known to the Allies as the ‘Breskens Pocket’ and to the 


Germans as 'Scheldt Fortress South’. It was 25 miles long 
from the Braakman inlet to Zeebrugge, 10 miles deep and 
protected by the Leopold Canal which, separated only by a 
narrow dyke, ran parallel with the Canal de la Lys for nearly 
13 miles. Inundations covered the rest of the front except a 
very strongly fortified mile-wide gap, the Isabella Polder, at 
the eastern end. Major General Knut Eberding, as fortress 
commander charged to hold the bridgehead to ‘the last man 
and the last round’, had in his 64th Infantry Division some 
14,000 men, over 500 MGs and mortars, some 200 AT and 
AA guns including 23 '88s' and about 70 field guns. His 
division had been formed in the summer and was mainly 
composed of troops on leave from Russia, Italy and Norway. 
Uninvolved in the Normandy debacle, their morale was high 

The task of defending Walcheren and the approaches to 
the Beveland Peninsula fell to the 70th or ‘White Bread’ 
Infantry Division largely composed of men from other fronts 
with stomach trouble, hence their luxury diet, There were 
also fortress, artillery and naval units. Practically all defences 
were behind water and the four divisions of 67 Corps held 
the east (mainland) flank, By the end of September von 
Zangen's preparations were complete: ‘Every last man in 
the fortifications knew why he must devote himself to his 
task with the utmost strength’. They must deny Antwerp 
to the Allies until winter put paid to any chance of a thrust 
into North Germany. A thankless task confronted Lieutenant 
General Guy G. Simonds when he assumed command of 
First Canadian Army on 27 September in place of 
Lieutenant-General Henry D. G. Crerar, ordered to England 
for medical treatment 

Clearly the virtually tank-proof Breskens Pocket would 
have to be cleared by infantry. And to reach the causeway 
connecting Walcheren with the mainland, troops would 
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have to fight through the Woensdrecht defile and along the 
narrow isthmus, Assault from the sea would face powerful 
shore batteries. Any help Simonds could get from airborne 
and amphibious troops and RAF Bomber Command would 
ease his task and save Canadian lives. He therefore asked 
for airborne troops to seize the causeway and the small S 
Beveland port of Hoedekenskerke. The reply was that AA 
opposition would be very strong, aircraft losses unaccept- 
able and the ground too soft for parachutists. All that 
Simonds could get was the promise of some heavy bombers 
to break down Walcheren's sea walls thus flooding the 
island and confining the garrison to such dry land as sur- 
vived. Here Simonds proposed to bombard them day and 
night until all were finally blown up or drowned. Much 
sympathy was expressed for the unfortunate Dutch civil 
population; eventually, however, all concerned overcame 
their tender feelings with the thought that these drastic 
methods would shorten German occupation 

In sharp contrast to the airmen, Adm. Ramsay's response 
was enthusiastic and sympathetic He promised all-out 
naval support for an assault on Walcheren by 4th Special 
Service Brigade in the form of a squadron of gun- and 
rocket-firing craft and the twelve 15in guns of HM ships 
Warspite, Erebus and Roberts. He also placed Captain A. F. 
Pugsley, who had landed the Canadians on D-day, at their 
disposal for planning. 

By the end of September Simonds was ready. The 3rd 
Canadian Infantry Division, with 1st Polish Armoured 
Division directed at Bergen-op-Zoom and Roosendael, 
would seal off and clear S. Beveland; finally 4th Special 
Service Brigade, when the time was ripe, would stage an 
assault landing on Walcheren. Stated thus the tasks ahead 
seemed simple; in the event they were to be carried out in 
vile weather and to prove exasperatingly complex and 
protracted 


Breaching of Westkapelle Dyke 

Walcheren, 12 miles by nine, is like a gigantic dinner plate. 
The outer rim consisted of sand dunes up to 100ft high and 
the interior of polders lying below sea level. The three-mile 
Westkapelle Dyke in the NW corner was one of the largest 
and thickest (330ft) in the Netherlands, dating from the 
fifteenth century; Simonds’ Chief Engineer reckoned it too 
strong to be breached by bombing. Nonetheless Simonds 
insisted that an attempt be made. On 2 October the unfortu- 
nate Walcheren islanders were warned by radio and showers 
of leaflets telling what they were about to receive. Next day 
at 1300 Pathfinder aircraft put down their markers and in 
two hours 259 Lancasters and Mosquitoes of Bomber 
Command aimed 1,270 tons of HE at the dyke. There was 
some ineffectual AA fire. Soon a 120-yard breach yawned 
in the 25-30ft high Westkapelle Dyke and through it surged 
the full force of the North Sea. All aircraft returned safely to 
England. On 7 October 120 bombers struck the sea wall on 
either side of Flushing with devastating effect; four days 
later another large hole was punched in the east coast dyke 
near Veere. By now, except for Flushing and Middleburg 
and the concrete battery emplacements in the dunes, 
Walcheren resembled a saucer full of water. Altogether 
delivering 2,672 tons of bombs with remarkable accuracy, 
481 aircraft of Bomber Command had drowned 11 batteries 
and made all low ground uninhabitable. Simonds’ insistence 
had been justified to the hilt. 

In the last days of September, 2nd Canadian Division had 
at last evicted the Germans from Merxem, Antwerp's 
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northern suburb and established crossings over the Albert 
and Turnhout canals. Their 13-mile advance to seize 
Woensdrecht, entrance to the S. Beveland Peninsula, began 
on 2 October. The first five miles to Putte on the Dutch 
border were comparatively easy going. They now exchanged 
the unplanned muddle of Belgium for the neat countryside 
of Holland and in the process struck stiff opposition. None- 
theless on 7 October the Canadians managed to get a 
footing in the large village of Hoogerheide, a little over a 
mile from Woensdrecht. But next morning they found 
themselves brought to an abrupt halt. Dutch civilians 
reported Germans in large numbers with many guns and 
tanks assembling in the woods ahead. Despite poor visi- 
bility, Typhoon fighter-bombers of No. 84 Group RAF were 
quickly on the scene. Their prompt intervention did con- 
siderable damage but did not prevent Kampfgruppe Chill 
from mounting a particularly vicious counter-attack which 
the Canadians only just managed to hold. In particular the 
young soldiers of the German 6th Parachute Regiment 
fought with magnificent courage and although they failed 
to drive the Canadians back, for the time being saved 
Woensdrecht and the gateway to the isthmus. 


‘The slaughter was terrific’ 

For the next week there raged some of the bitterest close- 
quarter fighting of the campaign. Around Woensdrecht, 
at death grips, both sides were seldom out of hand-grenade 
range from each other. Von Zangen now thrust 346th 
Infantry Division and part of 70th Division into the see- 
sawing battle. In appalling weather on the 13th the Cana- 
dians staged a full-scale attack on the railway embankment 
and Woensdrecht. This found the Germans well dug in. 
Despite good air and artillery support the Black Watch 
(Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada got into Woens- 
drecht only to come out minus 145 men. The Canadian 
division regrouped and renewed the attack at 0330 on 16 
October behind a heavy barrage of all available field and 
medium artillery and, supported by the tanks of the Fort 
Garry Horse, finally fought its way through the straggling 
houses of Woensdrecht to the low ridge beyond. From here 
two days of persistent and desperate counter-attacks failed 
to dislodge them. The Essex Scottish Regiment lost 161 
men defending the precarious lodgement. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whittaker of the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
brought down the fire of all the supporting artillery on top 
of his own position. ‘The fire caught the enemy troops right 
out in the open whereas our men were deep down in their 
slit trenches, Our troops cheered ; the slaughter was terrific’. 
But the price of Woensdrecht had been great: the Canadian 
2nd Division had already lost 1,600 men in a fortnight and 
much hard fighting lay ahead. Two RHLI companies had 
only one officer each; the Canadian Black Watch, 379 
strong, were down to 159 men with three or four months 
infantry training. Most of the division's 36 rifle companies 
were under 50 strong. 

Meanwhile 3rd Canadian Division attacking the Breskens 
Pocket had been in fighting as obstinate and costly as at 
Woensdrecht. At 0530 on 6 October 27 'Wasps' (a flame- 
throwing Bren-gun carrier with a tank of fuel capable of 
projecting an 80-yard flame) belched jets of fire against the 
forward German positions along the Leopold Canal near the 
Maldegem-Aardeburg road. Simultaneously, attacking 
troops of 7th Brigade, who had come 90 miles from Calais 
since 1 October, launched canvas assault boats into the 
canal and, profiting from surprise, soon had two small 


A The gap in the dyke of 
Westkapelle. RAF Bomber 
Command's 'heavies‘ 
blasted the dyke with 
nearly 3,000 tons of HE 

to flood Walcheren. 

t> British Army Commandos 
in action against snipers 
lodged in the cranes of 

the port of Flushing. 
Stubborn resistance in 

the port area led to 
close-quarter fighting 

in the streets, 


bridgeheads on the far side. The Germans, however, were 
quick to recover and poured flanking fire into the crossing 
areas. For the next four days conditions in the tiny bridge- 
heads beggared description. The ground was waterlogged 
and slit trenches rapidly filled with water. MGs, artillery and 
mortars drenched the whole area with almost continuous 
fire day and night in which heavy German coastal batteries 
at Cadzand joined. Fighter-bombers of No. 84 Group and 
light bombers of No. 2 Group RAF joined in the fray. The 
gap between the two minute bridgeheads was not closed 
till 9 October and the brigade took 533 casualties in the first 
week. 

Relief from this inferno eventually came from 9th Cana- 
dian Brigade which, having embarked at Ghent in 96 
Buffalo amphibians (Landing Vehicles Tracked — LVT) 
emerged from the Ghent canal at Terneuzen in the early 
hours of 9 October and, navigated westwards close inshore 
by Lieutenant Commander R. D. Franks RN, landed two 
battalions at 0200 near Hoofdplaat undisturbed by the 
enemy. By dawn the whole brigade was ashore. Although 
heavy fighting continued, this threat to the Germans’ rear 
eased the deadlock. Major-General D. C. Spry, reinforcing 
success, now landed the 8th Brigade at Hoofdplaat and 
thrust towards Breskens. On 14 October, 4th Canadian 
Armoured Division broke through the wire, mud and mine- 
fields of the Isabella Polder at the fourth attempt; a week 
later 3rd Canadian Division captured Breskens, It was not, 
however, until 1 November that Eberding, game to the last, 
was finally cornered at Het Zoute outside Knokke. He and 
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his soldiers had fought magnificently against three Allied 
divisions—in Canadian opinion they were 'the best infantry 
they had met'. The last portion of occupied Belgium, the 
demolished port of Zeebrugge, was liberated on 3 Novem- 
ber. There were 12,707 prisoners, but the Canadians lost 
over 2,077, mostly infantry and an operation planned to 
take 3-4 days had lasted four weeks. 

The slow Canadian progress at Woensdrecht and in the 
Breskens Pocket now brought the lack of accord between 
Eisenhower and Montgomery to a climax. Eisenhower, now 
fully apprised by his logistic staff of the supply crisis which 
the lack of Antwerp had caused, finally made it unequivo- 
cally clear on 9 October that Montgomery must give it 
priority over all other operations. On 16 October Mont- 
gomery, temporarily contrite, assured him that 'I have given 
Antwerp top priority in all operations of 21 Army Group and 
all energies and efforts will now be devoted to opening up 
that place’. True to his word he ordered British Second Army 
to launch a drive to sweep the south bank of the Maas 
(Meuse) while the Canadian army, its line thus shortened, 
used British 1st Corps to advance from Woensdrecht to 
Bergen-op-Zoom and Breda. To assist them Montgomery 
made available 104th US Infantry Division (‘Timberwolf’), 
put under his command by Eisenhower, and 52nd Lowland 
Division. Finally the British Field-Marshal moved to 
Brussels, intending to remain there to ensure by close daily 
supervision that all commanders got on with the job. 

Accordingly the British 1st Corps with, from left to right, 
4th Canadian Armoured Division, 49th (West Riding) 
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Infantry Division, 104th US Infantry Division and the 1st 
Polish Armoured Division now struck north towards 
Roosendaal and Breda. The American division, just arrived 
from United States, was in its first action, Major General 
Terry Allen, a veteran of North Africa and Sicily and an old 
friend of the Canadians, had trained them on realistic and 
original lines. Their enthusiasm and their skill in night move- 
ment speedily impressed the rest of the Corps. Zundert fell 
to them after a stiff fight. By 26 October 4th Canadian 
Armoured Division had taken Bergen-op-Zoom and the 
Americans and Poles were approaching Breda 

Its east flank thus secured, the 2nd Canadian Division 
began an advance in mist and rain on 24 October through 
mud and mines along the 11-mile long isthmus into S 
Beveland. Defending were four German infantry, two fort- 
ress and 10 artillery battalions. Even by night progress was 
difficult and costly. Owing to boggy ground armoured 
support broke down almost at once. There was scarcely any 
cover so all vehicles stood out conspicuously. Losses in 
men and transport piled up. Seven miles ahead the lateral 
100-yard-wide Beveland Canal, which normally gave access 
to shipping from the Rhine to Antwerp, had burst its banks 
causing extensive flooding. The Canadian leading brigade 
neared exhaustion point. A second brigade therefore pre- 
pared to pass through them on 26 October. News now came 
that 52nd Lowland Division had crossed the Scheldt and 
established a S. Beveland bridgehead west of the canal 

During the dark night of 27 October two infantry batta- 
lions boarded 137 Buffaloes of 79th Armoured Division and 
sailed from Terneuzen and other harbours farther east with 
Lt. Cdr, Franks as navigator. There was no moon and some 
mist and on the run up the coast Franks saw with profound 
relief the two red lights put out to mark the crossing-place 
These gave him an excellent line for the eight-mile voyage. 
At 0430 hours the guns on the south bank opened up and 
plastered the beaches ahead. Dead on time, the two 
battalions touched down on two beaches at Houndens- 
kerke. There was not a German in sight. When dawn broke 
the troops found themselves in unspoilt country amid green 
fields, small farms, windmills and church towers. 

The follow-up was rapid: 176 Buffaloes, 25 LCAs 
(Landing Craft Assault, capacity 36 men), 27 Terrapins 
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(British version of the American amphibious DUKW lorry), 
and 11 DD Sherman tanks swimming under their own 
power, now landed another four battalions with engineer 
and artillery units to expand the bridgehead and thrust 
inland towards Walcheren causeway. Thus threatened in 
the rear, Lieutenant General Wilhelm Daser of 70th Division 
had to fall back from his five-mile-wide position on the 
Beveland Canal. He did so exacting a heavy price during 
27-28 October with his mortars and 88s. A sudden spell of 
fine weather enabled Typhoon fighter-bombers to help the 
Canadians forward by strikes on gun and mortar positions 
and enemy rearguards. During the morning of 31 October 
the leading infantry speedily overran the causeway's 
eastern end. Atlong last S. Beveland was clear of the enemy 
the way to Walcheren, however, lay along the fire-swept 
causeway, strongly held at the west end. Meanwhile on the 
Scheldt's southern shore 300 guns of Canadian First Army, 
mainly 5.5in (140mm) mediums and 7.2in (183mm) 
howitzers, had been deployed facing Flushing. LCAs and 
Buffaloes carrying ¿-ton amphibious Weasel light carriers 
assembled under cover of smoke-screens at Breskens. The 
stage was set for the invasion of Walcheren 

By 28 October Captain Pugsley's Naval Force ‘T’ with its 
fire-support squadron under Commander K. A, Sellar had 
assembled at Ostend. This consisted of 27 landing craft of 
three types; LCGs with two 4.7in guns, LCFs with 12 20 
and 40mm AA, and LCTs with 800/1,000 Sin HE rockets 
All had been successfully used on D-day, Altogether there 
were 150 vessels including the battleship Warspite and the 
monitors Erebus and Roberts. 

On 31 October the next day's weather forecast was 
unfavourable. Nevertheless Adm. Ramsay and Lt.-Gen. 
Simonds decided to go ahead. That afternoon at Ostend 
they ordered Capt. Pugsley and Brigadier B. W. Leicester of 
the Royal Marines, commanding 4th Special Service 
Brigade, to put to sea. From Breskens, No. 4 (Army) 
Commando was to land at Flushing at first light and 
establish a bridgehead for 155th Brigade of 52nd Lowland 
Division to exploit. Three Royal Marine Commandos 
(Nos. 41, 47 and 48) would land four hours later at 
Westkapelle 

Soon after dawn on 1 November the seaborne force 


< Royal Marine 
Commandos start to 
disembark onto 
Walcheren Is. from an 
LCT at Westkapelle in 
their two Buffaloes and 
five Weasels of the 


follow-up wave. equipment. 


The US M29C ‘Weasel’ amphibious light carrier, variant 
of a 1942 3-ton cargo winter warfare tracked vehicle. 

Its feather tread pressure of 2/b/sq. in, less than a 

man's foot, was the answer to glutinous polder mud. 


The ‘Wasp’, flame-throwing version of the omni-present 
Bren-gun carrier. With two tanks of flame fuel and two- 
man crew ithad a range of 117 miles. The attack on the 
Breskens Pocket was led by 27 of these terror weapons. 


The British ‘Terrapin l" wheeled amphibian lorry, UK 
equivalent of the US DUKW, had a 4-ton cargo capacity. 
Atleast 40 Terrapins, from British 79th Armoured Div's 
RE assault regts., backed two Canadian Scheldt landings. 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


Landing Craft Assault = LCA. A prewar British design that first saw action in the 

1940 Norwegian campaign and was used for the rest of the war as the main infantry 

beach landing craft. No fewer than 502 of the 2,030 built took part in D-Day and the 
Scheldt campaign employed them at Flushing and Houndenskerke. The LCA was 
armoured and had silent engines with a low silhouette for Commando raids. 
Displacement 733 tons; Dimensions 473 x 10 x 24 ft; Engines 2-shaft 130bhp Ford 
petrol motors; Armor 3in side, xin deck; Crew 4; Cargo 36 troops (a platoon) or 800/b of 


arrived off Westkapelle. The sea was calm, the sky overcast, 
but with a chance of clearing. Pugsley and Leicester, 
together in the HQ frigate Kingmil/, decided to go in. At 
once ‘pinpoints of light sparkled from the south batteries. 
Every German gun now opened fire.’ The age-old tradition 
of the Royal Navy is that an escort must be prepared to 
sacrifice itself for its convoy. At all costs the commandos 
had to be put ashore. The support squadron leading, the 
force headed for the island. Five miles short of the coast, 
Cdr. Sellars’ gun and rocket craft split into two groups 
deliberately engaging the enemy batteries and closing to 
point-blank range to draw their fire away from the LCls 
(Landing Craft Infantry), each carrying 100 commandos. 
Thus shielded, 41 Commando dashed ashore soon after 
1000 on to the northern side of the RAF breach in the dyke 
and fought its way into the streets of Westkapelle. South of 
the breach, 48 Commando touched down and closed with 
the German defences and radar stations. No. 47 Commando 
then passed through. At 1230 all commandos were ashore 
and fighting their way inland with close air-support, 
Pugsley decided to withdraw Sellars’ force to Ostend. Out 
of its total complement of 1,000 men, half Royal Marines, 
the support squadron had lost 192 killed or drowned and 
126 wounded. Only seven of its 27 craft remained fit to 
fight ; the rest had been shot to bits or sunk 

The skies now cleared sufficiently for about 50 Spitfires 
to intervene in support of the Royal Marines, By the end of 
the day 41 Commando had taken Domburg and 48 Com- 
mando had cleared the opposition from the coast for about 
a mile south of Westkapelle. At Flushing the Army Com- 
mando, landing four hours earlier than the Marines, with the 
full weight of the land-based artillery had had a less bloody 
reception. Clearing the town however soon involved them 
in street fighting from pillbox to pillbox. German resistance 
in the ship building yards was particularly obstinate. 

Meanwhile on the causeway leading from S. Beveland 
the Germans had staged a Thermopylae. ‘Straight as a gun 
barrel’, 1,200 yards long and 40 yards wide, its enveloping 
sodden mud flats offered not a stitch of cover. Enfilading 
fire from MGs in the dyke swept it from end to end. Just 
west of the causeway's middle the Germans had blown a 
large hole and this was now armpit deep in water. At the 
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Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


Walcheren end stood a strongly constructed road block 
stiff with guns. There was insufficient water on either side to 
take amphibious vehicles. Neither wheeled nor tracked 
vehicles could compete with the glutinous mud and the 
deep channels of water at low tide, To the CO, 5th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade, it seemed that there was no alternative to 
frontal assault 

Accordingly the Canadian Black Watch attacking with the 
greatest gallantry on the afternoon of 31 October, managed 
to reach a point 25 yards from the causeway's eastern end 
They were then held up by artillery, mortar and MG fire as 
hellish as any they had been under, Armour-piercing shells 
ricochetted down the causeway. Shells from heavy guns 
threw great plumes of water 200ft high. The Calgary High- 
landers next day managed to establish a shallow bridgehead 
but were driven out by a vicious counter-attack. At 0400 on 
2 November Le Régiment de Maisonneuve supported by 
120 field and medium guns got 200 yards inland. Here they 
were halted but fought on in small bodies for the next seven 
or eight hours until replaced by a Lowland Scottish 
battalion. After sustaining 3,650 casualties in five weeks 
the Canadian division was pulled out for a rest 

It was decided to try to outflank the causeway by a 52nd 
Division attack across the Slooe Channel to the south 


ROYAL MARINE COMMANDO, 1944 


The struggle for the watery 
battlefield of the Scheldt. 


| Allied-neld ground 1 Oct 


Allied attacks 
Breaches in dykes 
JÅT by RAF bombing 


Flooded areas 


German counter-attack 


A Royal Marine Commando in battle gear. He is armed 
with a.303 Enfield No 4 Mk 1*. A first-aid dressing 
is carried under the helmet netting; ammo pouches 
and an inflatable lifejacket and camouflaged smock 
are standard equipment. 


Light assault boats could cross there at low tide through the 
all-pervading mud and such water as remained in the 
channels. On the nights of 1/2 and 2/3 November Lieuten- 
ant Turner and Sergeant Humphrey of 52nd Lowland 
Divisional Engineers found a way across the marshes at the 
extreme SE point of Walcheren which would carry men on 
foot, Accordingly, the 6th Cameronians under cover of 
darkness paddled through 1,500 yards of ‘soft wet sand’, 
very like quicksands, and using canvas boats to get over the 
channels managed to get an unopposed footing on Wal- 
cheren. A bridgehead was created here and pushed inland 
towards the causeway, eventually joining the Canadians 
there on 4 November. 

By now the battle was nearing its end. With 4th Special 
Service Brigade rapidly fighting its way north and south 
round the rim and 52nd Lowland Division in possession of 
Flushing and a bridgehead on the surviving land south of the 
causeway, Lt. Gen. Daser's position had become untenable 
On 6 November a Dutch surgeon, Dr E. L. Nauta set out by 
water from Middelburg to tell Major-General E. Hakewill- 
Smith of 52nd Division that the Germans were ready to 
surrender. A company of the Royal Scots was accordingly 
despatched in Buffaloes across the watery waste to accept 
Lt. Gen. Daser's surrender with 2,000 men at Middelburg 
There remained only 1,000 Germans who held out for 
another 48 hours in a casemated battery and concrete 
strongpoint near Veere. 


East Scheldt 


On 4 November the Royal Navy, sending in the first of 
100 mine sweepers, had already started sweeping the 70- 
mile Scheldt estuary clear of mines; altogether 267 had to 
be removed and not until the 26th did the first three coasters 
get through to Antwerp. Two days later the first convoy of 
19 ‘Liberty’ ships, the majority over 7,000 tons, arrived 
intact. Appropriately the first to dock was the Canadian- 
built Fort Catarqui, Almost three months after its capture 
Antwerp was open to discharge the supplies sorely needed 
by Eisenhower's armies, Antwerp's daily capacity had been 
estimated at 40,000 tons, enough to support 57 Allied 
divisions but not until mid-December was half that figure 
attained. The cost to First Canadian Army had been nearly 
13,000 casualties, half Canadian 

It had been an uncomfortable, tedious and frustrating 
ordeal especially for the infantry. The German commanders 
and their troops had exploited the sodden polders, in- 
numerable waterways and floods with all, and perhaps 
more than, their normal ingenuity and professional skill. It 
says much for the stamina of both Allied and German front- 
line soldiers, fighting all out day and night in mud and rain, 
that their morale never cracked. The only Allied consolation 
was retrospective and ironical. Using the 12-week respite 
won around Arnhem, Antwerp and Aachen (see ‘War 
Monthly’ issue 12) to prepare his Ardennes counter- 
offensive, Hitler fixed Antwerp as its unreasonable and 
unreachable strategic objective. Hubert Essame 
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RECOILLE 


Artillery has a new lease of | 


ife now that the ‘impossible’ 


has been achieved—the recoil problem has been solved 


The discharge of any sort of firearm is—as most people 
know—accompanied by a ‘kick’ or recoil. Generally speak- 
ing, the bigger the gun, the bigger the kick. In pistols and 
rifles, recoil is something one has to live with, although the 
designer has to be careful not to produce a weapon so 
violent as to scare off—and possibly injure—his potential 
customers. 

Big-gun recoil seemed to be one of the facts of life until 
the 1850s when designers began to produce a variety of 
‘recoil’ brakes’ which culminated in the hydropneumatic 
system first seen on the French 75mm field gun (‘War 
Monthly’ issue 9) and afterwards adopted universally. But 
such devices merely control recoil. The prospect of pro- 
ducing a gun with no recoil at all seemed to be a pipe-dream 
—although one or two inventors in the late nineteenth 
century felt it worthwhile to try to design one. The nearest 
to success was an idea from the Krupp designers. Here, a 
fortress gun was built into a cast steel turret in such a fashion 
that it was impossible for it to recoil at all. 

There was very little point in developing a completely 
recoilless gun—except for technical amusement—until the 
aircraft became an established reality and people began to 
work out ways of arming it. It would obviously be advan- 
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tageous to haul a powerful large-calibre gun aloft, but the 
stick-and-string planes of pre-1914 days were scarcely 
capable of withstanding the recoil force of an ordinary 
machine gun, so anything more powerful was ruled out. 

An American, Commander Davis USN, began to think 
about making a recoilless gun. In a very short time he arrived 
ata solution so logical and simple that it took some argument 
to convince people that it would work. Davis's idea was to 
build a gun with two barrels, one pointing forward and the 
other backward, joined by a common chamber. If a shot of 
identical weight was loaded into each barrel and a cartridge 
placed in the chamber between them, firing the charge 
would shoot the two projectiles out of their respective barrels 
at the same speed but in opposing directions. Since the 
recoil of the front barrel would be equalled and opposed by 
that of the rear barrel, the whole gun would stay still and 
there would be no recoil stress placed on the mounting or 
on the aircraft carrying it. 

At that time—1914—nobody in America was particularly 
interested in the idea, But in England it caught the attention 
of the Royal Naval Air Service who were looking for a heavy 
weapon with which to attack Zeppelins and submarines. 
Early in 1915 a 40mm Davis Gun was bought from America 


‘Swedish Defence Si 


<< Sophistication inrecoilless weaponry. The Swedish 
Miniman, no more than a glass-fibre tube. But the 84mm 
missile can knock out any modern tank at over 300 yards. 
< A World War I idea, put into practice in World War II, 
the Bazooka's 2.36in missile knocks out a German tank, 


by the Director of Naval Ordnance. It was test-fired in 
March, giving its 2lb shot a velocity of 1,000fps. Later, 
57mm (6pdr) and 3in (12pdr) models were manufactured 
in England, together with a range of ammunition to suit— 
including HE and ‘Anti-Zeppelin’ (incendiary) shells. 
Instead of discharging a solid shot to the rear a ‘countershot’ 
was developed, This was mainly composed of fine lead shot 
and grease so that it quickly disintegrated harmlessly in the 
air after being discharged from the rear barrel 

Although technically efficient the Davis Gun had its faults. 
Not the least of these was the need for the gunner to take 
care in aiming so as not to endanger his own aircraft. It 
would be small consolation to put an incendiary shell into a 
Zeppelin if the countershot took his own tail off at the same 
time. There seems to be no record of the Davis Gun's 
performance in action, and what technical records survive 
suggest that they were issued in very limited numbers, They 
were declared obsolete in April 1919, so the airmen were 
obviously not over-enthusiastic about them. 

That seemed to be the end of that, and the few people 
who knew about the Davis Gun (it had been kept strictly 
secret) wrote it off as one of the many aberrations which 
appeared during the war and which were thankfully 
abandoned afterwards—like anti-aircraft guns, submachine- 
guns and the Mills grenade. But, like all of these, the recoil- 
less gun was to enjoy a renaissance. One or two inventors 
played with the idea during the 1920s without much success 
and nobody took them seriously. The next step came from 
the weapons designers of Hitler's Germany, looking for 
some way of putting a heavy weapon into an aircraft in order 
to attack warships, 

Taking the Davis Gun as their starting point they simplified 
it by dispensing with the rear barrel so as to shorten the 
whole assembly, and obtained the necessary backward 
impulse by allowing the cartridge case to be blown from the 
breech as the gun fired. The original 1941 design was for a 
recoilless 14in gun firing a Naval armour-piercing shell of 
1,500Ib at 1,000fps. To balance this, a steel cartridge case, 
also weighing 1,500lb, was produced. The gun was 37ft 
long and weighed just over three tons; it was loaded on the 
ground and the aircraft, a Dornier Do277, was allowed only 
one shot per flight—if it ever got off the ground. 

After trying the gun to prove that it worked, it was fixed 
to an aircraft and fired, the aircraft mounted on a railway 
bogie. Serious problems were revealed—the principal one 
being the devastating effect on the aircraft of the terrific 
blast of a 14in gun in close proximity, The skin was torn, the 
rear of the fuselage severely buckled and strained, and the 
tail plane surfaces distorted. A 200Ib steel deflector plate 
was bolted underneath the fuselage. This improved matters 
on subsequent trials. At this point in the development, how- 
ever, the idea was abandoned. There were other, more 
pressing, commitments which the weapons designers had 
to attend to. It was the summer of 1939. 

The disadvantages of the countershot principle had been 
realised early in the development programme. Engineers at 
Rheinmetall began to take another look at the problem to 
see if there might not be some other way round. The clue 
came from a device which was beginning to be investigated 
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for the conventional type of gun—the muzzle brake. This 1 
attachment to a gun's muzzle diverts some of the escaping 
gas backward, so developing a forward thrust on the muzzle 
which helps reduce the force of the recoil. Experiments 
showed that the nearer the rear of the gun the gas was 
deflected, the more efficient the brake became in reducing 
recoil. But, at the same time, more gas and blast is directed 
back at the unfortunate gunners manning the weapon. The 
designers had to compromise, and settle for a less effective 
brake in the interest of more efficient gunners. 

From this, by stages, the idea of equalising the recoil 
problem by shooting a stream of gas backwards to develop a 
countering thrust was developed. The idea can be rational- 
ised by saying: ‘If we fire a shot and countershot of equal 
weight and velocity, then we could also fire a countershot 
of half the weight at twice the velocity and still achieve 
recoillessness.’ This reasoning can be continued by de- 
creasing the mass and increasing the velocity until the point 
is reached where discharging a lightweight mass of gas at 
high velocity still balances the movement of the shell 

Having arrived at this result on paper, the next question 
was how to actually make it work in the field. Around 1936 
development began on a weapon in which the end of the 
breech was pierced by a Laval convergent-divergent nozzle, 
so that when a charge was fired in the gun chamber a stream 
of gas through the nozzle balanced the ejection of the shell 
from the muzzle. This ‘open chamber’ system is sound 
enough in theory, but in practice the charge is difficult to 
ignite and explode unless it is in a confined space. The next 
step, therefore, was to confine the charge in such a way that 
it could ignite and begin explosion before any gas could 
escape. This was done by making a special cartridge case 
with a disc of breakable plastic in the base. Now the charge 
would ignite and begin moving the shell up the barrel ; then 
the plastic would shatter and allow the gas to escape 
through the nozzle. 
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The ‘airborne’ 75mm gun 

In 1937 an airborne 75mm gun of this design was fitted 
underneath an Me770 and fired. The results were scarcely 
encouraging. The gun worked well enough, but the blast 
once again buckled the fuselage. As a result the next 
weapon, the Duka 88 (Dusenkanone (jet gun) 88mm) had 
two nozzles. One passed up through the aircraft to exhaust 
above it while the other went down through the fuselage 
to exhaust below—the blast from both being directed 
well away from the plane. Between these two pipes 
lay the loading chamber. In order to allow the gas to 
escape, a special cartridge had to be designed. This had a 
breakable plastic sleeve between the cartridge case and the 
shell. With the round loaded, this sleeve sat in the entrance 
tothe jet nozzles and, after allowing the shell to start moving, 
broke—releasing the gases. A 10-round revolver-type 
automatic loader was fitted behind the breech and the 
whole equipment, surprisingly, weighed only about one ton 

The weapon took a long time to perfect and it was not 
until 1942 that a complete unit was installed in a Ju88 for 
trial. But by this time the Luftwaffe had lost interest. They 
saw no need for such a weapon and development was 
dropped once again. The designers claimed that the gun 
was highly successful, but some of the engineers who flew 
in the aircraft and fired the weapon were less ecstatic. 

‘Every time the gun was fired’, they said, ‘Rivets popped 
out of the aircraft frame and shot round the fuselage like 
bees’. 
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1 This German 75mmlight 4 
recoilless gun from 
Rheinmettal gave a 12/b 
shell a muzzle-velocity 

of 12,000fps. Range was 
7,400 yards. Total weight 
was a remarkable 321/b. 
2A 1939 prototype Krupp 
75mm recoilless gun. 
Spare ammunition was 
carried on top of the 
barrel. 

3 The US Kromuskit (from 
‘Kroger’ and ‘Musser’) 
75mm recoilless rifle 

first saw action in 1945. 

It went on to be used 
extensively in Korea. 

This and the 57mm model 
were highly successful. 
4A Swedish 18-barrelled 
recoilless gun of 105mm 
calibre. 


The last of the airborne recoilless guns was the German 
SG (Sondergerat) series. These were known by numbers, 
the first being SG773, and were a return to the countershot 
principle, SG773 used a single barrel mounted behind the 
pilot of an FW790 and, firing vertically, a 50mm AT shell 
went up to hit the target. The problem was pressing the 
firing button at precisely the right moment. Since the two air- 
craft were passing each other at about 500mph, the slightest 
mis-judgment meant a miss. To cure this, a photo-electric 
sight was developed, This reacted to the shadow of the 
target and automatically fired the gun at exactly the right 
time. 

Another version reversed the action to fire a 45mm AP 
shot down against tanks. Its sight was designed to react to 
the magnetic field of the tank. Others used 30mm barrels, 
for installation in night-fighters. Some of these counter-shot 
weapons actually reached service in the closing stages of 
the war, but their numbers were far too small for them to 
have any appreciable impact on affairs. 

If the war in the air saw little practical return from the 
recoilless gun, the land war redressed the balance. At the 
same time as they began experiments with the aircraft gun— 
1937—the Rheinmetall company set to work on a recoilless 
field gun for use by airborne troops. The contemporary 
75mm infantry gun used in the German Army weighed only 
880Ib complete, but the parachute troops were asking for 
something with an equal punch but a lot less weight so that 
they could take it with them on drops. 

The answer to their prayer came with Rheínmetall's 
‘Light Gun 1”, later known as the LG40, It was a 75mm gun 
using a plastic-based cartridge case and firing the same 
shells as the conventional infantry gun to a range of 7,400 
yards. The mounting was a simple light alloy tripod with 
two small wheels. The whole thing weighed only 3211b— 
an impressive saving. Although the basic research was done 
by Rheinmetall-Borsig, contracts to develop the guns were 
issued to them and to Krupp. The Krupp model was rather 
lighter, used a simpler breech mechanism, and mounted the 
gun on a light carriage with two motorcycle wheels. After 
competitive trials the Rheinmetall gun was selected for 
service adoption. 


Heartened by this success, the parachutists now asked for 
a 105mm model, and again the two gunmakers went to 
work, The results were issued to service as the 10.5cm LG40 
(Krupp model) and LG42 (Rheinmetall model). They were 
more or less simple enlargements of the 75mm designs. 
Some practical experience with the earlier models, however, 
had revealed some shortcomings which the 105mm versions 
set out to remove. The first problem was the strain imposed 
on the mounting by the twisting action of the shell passing 
up the rifled barrel. This was cured by welding curved vanes 
inside the jet nozzle so that the escaping gas developed an 
opposing twist—a sort of rotary recoillessness. 

Next, and more serious, was the damage done to the firing 
mechanism by the gas flow. The 75mm gun used a normal 
percussion primer in the centre of the cartridge case base, 
the conventional place to put primers ever since cartridges 
were invented. This meant that the firing pin and its 
associated mechanism had to be housed in a streamlined 
casing in the centre of the gas nozzle. The speed and tem 
perature of the gas resulted in severe wear and damage to 
the mechanism. A solution was found—put the primer in the 
side of the cartridge case, fit the firing mechanism on top of 
the breech, and provide a special case with a raised ‘key’ 
which fits a recess in the gun chamber so that the primer and 
firing pin are correctly aligned when loading. The last 
improvement was to design the guns so that they could be 
stripped into four (LG 42) or five (LG40) loads for parachute 
dropping. The all-up weight, in firing order, was 855lh for 
the Krupp model and 1,190Ib for the Rheinmetall version 

The existence of these guns was revealed in 1941 when 
the German parachute troops attacked Crete, bringing their 
astonishing firepower with them. As a result, everybody 
began to take a fresh look at recoilless guns. 

Strange as it may seem, the first people to get a recoilless 
gun in service were the Swedes. It appears that the 
Russians had some form of recoilless gun in about 1938, 
though no details of it have ever reached the outside world. 
This gun was apparently used in the Winter War against the 
Finns and reports of its presence led the Swedes to begin 
work on a 20mm AT recoilless gun in the summer of 1940. 
It eventually entered service as the 20mm M42. though its 
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existence was kept secret until long after the war. A 37mm 
M43, a 57mm M43, (both AT guns) and a 105mm M45 
infantry gun were later built with the same attention to 
security 

The most remarkable weapon was the 105mm Salvo 
Cannon M47, a cluster of 20 105mm recoilless barrels 
mounted on a five ton Volvo truck chassis. After proving that 
the idea worked, a service version was developed with 18 
barrels on a four-wheeled trailer. A battery of four of these 
entered Swedish service in 1951 and remained in use for 
several years. For secrecy's sake, its official title was the 
‘105mm Reserve Barrel Transporter‘. What sort of field 
artillery needs 18 spare barrels at a time is a mystery. All 
these weapons were built on the same basic principle as the 
German types, using plastic-based cartridge cases with 
nozzles in the breech blocks. 

Now, British and American designers entered the field 
In Britain the work was almost entirely in the hands of a 
company called the ‘Broadway Trust'—a consortium of 
armament manufacturers established to develop the designs 
of Sir Denis Burney. Sir Denis approached the problem in 
the same way as the German designers—allowing some of 
the gas to escape at high velocity to the rear—but achieved 
his goal by a different route. Instead of using a plastic base 
to the cartridge case, he took a normal brass case and 
drilled holes in the side, holding the charge during ignition 
by lining the case with a thin metal sleeve. The gun chamber 
was pierced in the same way, and surrounded with a second 
chamber which led the gases back to a number of small jet 
nozzles facing backwards, Although apparently more com- 
plicated, this design had some sound advantages; the 
primer could be in the conventional place in the bottom of 
the case; the case itself could be made on the normal sort of 
machinery and have holes drilled in it relatively easily 
afterwards; the breech and firing mechanism could be of 
normal design, using standard components; and the 
multiple jets meant a shorter assembly at the rear of the 
breech, 

A number of experimental guns were built on the Burney 
principle. The first was a 20mm—intended purely as a 
test-gun for the theories. Then came a 3.45in (88mm), 
which could be fired from the shoulder; a 3.7in (94mm) 
intended as an AT gun and mounted on a light two-wheeled 
carriage; a 7.2in (183mm) intended to batter down the 
concrete defences of Hitler's Atlantic Wall. This one was 
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abandoned—there were other weapons which could do the 
job just as well—but the remainder were developed to pilot 
model stage by the time the war ended. The intentions was 
to supply them to the Army in the Far East, where their light 
weight would give considerable advantages in bringing 
heavy firepower to bear in jungle conditions, But the war 
ended there before they could be brought into action and 
proved in battle. A small number were retained in service 
and issued to various units on a trial basis after the war in 
order to evaluate the worth of the recoilless gun. As a result 
of the reports on these weapons the development was taken 
over by the Royal Armament Research and Design Estab- 
lishment with the intention of producing a lightweight AT 
gun for infantry use. 

Atthe same time, designers had also been busy in America. 
Their first attempt was, quite simply, a copy of the German 
105mm LG42 which they called the 105mm Howitzer 79. 
Using a plastic-based case, this was perfected by the end of 
1943 and two pilot models were produced. It fired the 
standard 33Ib shell of the 105mm Howitzer M7 to a range 
of 7,500 yards. 

Another design team had been working on a gun based 
on the British perforated cartridge case. Their 57mm Rifle 
715 was fired for the first time in November 1943. Both 
weapons were demonstrated before an Infantry Board early 
in 1944 and they decided to back the development of the 
perforated case Kromuskit design. It took its name from the 
two men principally responsible for it, Kroger and Musser. 

This team set to work to produce a 75mm version, the 727. 
In October 1944 the manufacture of 1,000 of each type was 
authorised, together with sufficient stocks of ammunition. 
A notable feature of the ammunition was that the shells had 
the driving bands ‘pre-engraved’ to fit the gun rifling, so 
that there was no excess pressure while the copper band 
was being forced into the rifling grooves—a matter which 
had caused designers of other recoilless weapons some 
sleepless nights. 

The first guns off the production line were hurriedly sent 
into battle, and the 17th US Airborne Division managed to 
fire their 75mm models near Essen in April 1945 before the 
end of the war in Europe. In the Pacific Theatre a specially 
trained combat team was armed with both types of gun and 
flown to Okinawa. Here, they were soon blasting open 
Japanese bunkers at short range. They proved highly 
successful, though their activity was curtailed by having 
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< A bazooka-armed GI 
runs pasta burning 
German panzerjager 
38(t), with its rear 

hatch open. The AFV 

is a redesigned Czech 
LTH light tank modified 
to carry a 75mm AT gun. 

(> French ‘paras’ using 
the 75mmrecoilless 

rifle in November 1953, 
during Operation Castor, 
the establishment of a 
base at Dien Bien Phu. 

V 7./Sgt. M. Rucinski, of 
1142nd Engineers firing 
a bazooka during training 
at Camp Crowder, Missouri, 
December 1942, 


only 275 shells for each gun. But due to these brief battle 
experiences both the 57mm and 75mm weapons were 
retained in service after the war—reappearing in Korea. 

In 1953 the British researchers revealed the results of their 
labours, the 120mm BAT (Battalion Anti-Tank) gun. This 
abandoned Burney's perforated case and went back to the 
German idea of a plastic base, though, after 10 years of 
work, it was considerably improved. It was a heavy gun at 
2,200Ib, but it had a massive punch and it was an improve- 
ment on the 17pdr which was the contemporary infantry AT 
gun. In succeeding years the fat has been trimmed from it 
until the WOMBAT (developed from MOBAT) version 
weighs only 600lb and has the same performance as the 
original model. 

The postwar American development stayed with the 
Kromuskit concept and produced a 90mm AT gun in which 
skilful designing had simplified things to the point where 
the weight was down to 35lb excluding the tripod. Then 
came a 105mm, which had originally reached the drawing 
board in 1944 as a logical successor to the 57 and 75mm 
models but which had been put in cold storage after the war. 
It reappeared in the early 1950s but, for a variety of reasons, 
it was not so successful as its predecessors. An improved 
model was developed and, in order to distinguish it, was 
known as the 106mm, although it was, in fact, still a 105mm 


calibre and still fired the same ammunition as the 105mm 
which it replaced. 

The Russians, in spite of their nebulous beginnings in this 
field, appear to have wasted little time during the war in 
pursuing the recoilless gun idea. It is reported that an 
80mm APK gun was under development in 1935 for 
mounting in the B/Ch77 aircraft, and the gun used in 
Finland is rumoured to have been a 76mm. 

The first recoilless gun to see general issue in the Red 
Army was the 82mm AT gun 870, which appeared some 
time in the early 1950s. It was followed by a 107mm 877 
model, but neither appear to have been retained in service. 
The Russians preferred to pin their faith on short-range 
rocket dischargers. In general appearance both the 82mm 
and the 107mm resembled the American Kromuskit 
weapons, and this may be more than coincidence. Several 
of the early American guns found their way into the hands 
of the Chinese Nationalist Army in the immediate post-war 
years, and on their collapse were taken over by the Chinese 
Communist Army. Specimens were no doubt passed across 
to Russia for examination and the best features incorporated 
in the Russian designs, The Chinese simply manufactured 
copies of the American weapons and their ammunition and, 
so far as is known, retain them in service to this day. 

There is one other field of recoilless gunnery to be 
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The Carl-Gustav recoilless gun, an 84mm AT weapon, but 
also versatile in other infantry roles at platoon level. 


explored—the one-man, shoulder-fired, short-range, infan- 
try weapon. The early British 3.45in (88mm) and American 
57mm guns were theoretically capable of being fired from 
the shoulder, and often were, but it took a strong man to do 
it. The Swedish 20mm and 37mm were more practical in 
this respect but their ammunition was too small to be useful. 
Asa result, the Swedes came up with the 84mm Car/ Gustav 
shoulder-gun. This was the product of the same team who 
had begun with the 20mm in 1940, and it was first issued to 
the Swedish Army in 1949. (The whole Swedish develop- 
ment programme was done on a shoe-string: the 84mm 
calibre was the result of a decision that something between 
80 and 90mm would be needed to defeat 150mm of armour 
—the desired performance.) 

Although improved in minor details since its first appear- 
ance, Car/ Gustav is still a highly effective weapon, firing a 
drag-stabilized hollow-charge shell. In addition an anti- 
personnel fragmentation shell and an illuminating shell 
producing 500,000 candlepower are also provided. Thus, 
the infantryman can deal with any sort of target by day or 
night. 

In 1941 Russian tanks appeared which were heavier and 
more numerous than anything the Germans had faced 
before. The Army demanded a lightweight but powerful AT 
weapon for infantry use. Dr. Langweiler of the Hugo 
Schneider AG was given the problem and came up with a 
simple but effective device he called the Faustpatrone. It 
was a 14 in steel tube which held a hollow-charge bomb at 
one end and a small charge of gunpowder in the middle. 
Held at arm's length and fired, the bomb sailed off in one 
direction and the blast from the gunpowder went out of the 
back of the tube to give a recoilless result 

It was an inspired idea but hardly practical in that form, 
since it had no sighting arrangement. Langweiler modified 
it by lengthening the tube and fitting some simple sights 
and a trigger arrangement. The bomb was 6in in diameter 
and had a thin wooden stem, around which four flexible 
steel fins were wrapped so that the stem could be tucked into 
the tube. This was the Panzerfaust. Tucked beneath the firer's 
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Principle of the Burney system > 
The recoil is absorbed by the gases 

from the brass cartridge case escaping 
through holes in the side of the case 

and the gun chamber, through a second 
chamber and out via vent nozzles at the 
rear. This method enables standard 
breech and firing mechanisms to be used, 
at the same time allowing the gases to 
pass back at high velocity. 


<i Ammunition for 95mm recoilless gun 
Circular inscription shows makers’ serial 
number (789); lettering shows L19—land 
use and method of filling; FD2—fuze; 299 
3/1/46—no. of base fuze. Colour-coding; 
yellow bands— Fitted with HE”; blue band 

—‘Recoilless’ ; red band—Suitable for 
world-wide use’. 


The 3.7in recoilless gun 

The 3.7in (94mm) cal. recoilless gun 
developed by the Broadway Trust Corp. 
on the Burney principle. Intended as an 
AT gun, it had a two-wheeled carriage. 


Sweden's 90mm recoilless gun. Built by Bofors, it can 
fire 6rpm, the 64/b projectile penetrating 15in of armor. 


arm, it could dispose of any tank in existence at a range of 
30 metres (about 33 yards). The whole unit was pre- 
assembled at the factory and after firing the bomb, the 
soldier threw away the now useless tube, It was cheaper 
and quicker to make a new one than to go to all the trouble 
of collecting the tubes, shipping them back to the factory 
and re-loading them. The expendable weapon had arrived. 

The first model was Panzerfaust 30. It was quickly 
followed by the 60, 700 and 750 models, the figure in each 
case being the range in metres. A 250 model, capable of 
being reloaded in the field, was under development when 
the war ended. Although many people consider the Panzer- 
faust to have been a highly erratic last-ditch weapon, it was 
nothing of the sort. Produced in hundreds of thousands, it 
saw service for a long time. In the hands of a determined 
man it could shatter any tank 

For several years after the introduction of the Panzerfaust 
the shoulder-fired rocket launcher held the centre of the 
stage until people began to despair of ever making a rocket 
go where it was pointed. With this disenchantment came a 
return to the simplicity and accuracy of the recoilless guns. 
The present level of sophistication is well seen in the 
Miniman, a product of the Swedish Carl Gustav Company, 
which fires the same 84mm shell as the Carl Gustav recoil- 
less gun, Miniman is little more than a glass-fibre barrel 
carrying the shell and cartridge and a simple trigger unit and 
sights. The soldier places it on his shoulder, lines up the 
sights, presses the trigger to fire the shell, and throws the 
tube away. 

After a slow and shaky start the recoilless gun has gone 
far beyond the wildest dreams of its earliest enthusiasts. It 
has its faults—principal among them being its appetite for 


= propellant and the danger area behind the jets—and it is 


not the universal solution to all problems, which it was 
touted as in some quarters in the 1940s. But it has its place 
in the modern armoury, and either as a crew-served medium- 


2 range weapon or as an individual short-range disposable 
device. the recoilless gun will be around for a long time yet. 


James Ettrick 
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Forsvarets Rekrutterings-Og Opplysningst Jeneste 


Four divisions of the Canadian Corps, with the 5th British 
Division in support, began their assault on Vimy Ridge on 
9 April 1917. This six-mile hogsbacked pleat in the plains 
near Arras in NE France possessed an almost legendary 
reputation for impregnability. French forces had battered 
incessantly against it in 1914 and 1915, only to gain the 
Lorette Spur next to the Ridge and part of the slopes. They 
gained it in the typically wasteful and bloody style of World 
War | with the loss of 150,000 men. In 1916, when the 
British took over from them, they, too, employed the same 
dismally ineffective tactics of repeated shelling, mining, 
raiding and skirmishing by night. The British, like the French, 
lost men by the thousand—2,500 in the three days 23-26 
May alone. 

The slaughter of all these men, like that of millions of 
others on the Western Front, achieved absolutely nothing 
from a strategic point of view. For while the Germans 
remained firmly entrenched in their warren of tunnels and 
deep dug-outs, and while they stayed strongly in possession 
of the crest of Vimy Ridge, which dominated the Lens- 
Douai Plain, they were able to keep their opponents’ position 
in Arras, six miles away, in a constantly precarious condition. 

The apparent unshakeable hold of the Germans on Vimy 
Ridge also maintained the Allied High Command in a mood 
of fuming frustration. These were men to whom territory 
gained equalled success, no matter what the cost, and 
territory lost (or like Vimy Ridge, not captured), spelled 
failure, It was this rigid mentality—divorced from the 
realities of modern, mechanised warfare and untempered by 
humanitarian considerations—that helped account for the 
quality of attrition that so quickly characterized hostilities on 
the Western Front. Among the firmest exponents of attrition 
and the mass assault by thousands of human lemmings, was 
Marshal Joseph Joffre, C-in-C of the French Armies on the 
Front between 1914 and 1916. Joffre's methods were so 


successful in killing off his own troops that in 1916 he stated 
they could stand just one more great battle, after which 
France's pool of men of military age would virtually dry up. 

But by the end of 1916 the French were no longer able 
to countenance the wholesale slaughter of their men for the 
sake of a few patches of gain, or, more commonly, for none 
at all. In 1916 alone, a year of almost unmitigated failure on 
the Western Front, the inconclusive battles of the Somme 
(1 July to 15 November) and Verdun (21 February to 24 
August) had taken more than 500,000 French lives and left 
thousands of survivors gassed, crippled, blinded and other- 
wise ruined. 

French patience and trust in Joffre finally ran out and he 
was relieved of his command. He was replaced on 12 
December, 1916, by General Robert Georges Nivelle. He 
had won instant popularity in the public imagination by 
master-minding two successful French counter-attacks at 
Verdun. Nivelle appeared to have a more mobile and more 
promising concept of warfare. The enemy was to be 
violently and repeatedly hammered by masses of artillery and 
assaulted by vast numbers of infantry. Nivelle’s ideas 
seemed to herald the decisive victory for which the French 
now thirsted. As 1917 began, the impression mushroomed 
that the hour had found the man and the man could produce 
with one stunning strike the longed-for miracle of a complete 
and permanent rupture of the German lines. 

In this atmosphere, the plan Nivelle conceived—that the 
French should mount an offensive along a 50-mile front 
between Soissons and Champagne—was as much of a 
public relations venture as a battle campaign. To draw the 
German reserves away from the French sector, the British 
were to attack along the Hindenburg Line, which was held 
by the German Sixth Army under General Freiherr von 
Falkenhausen. The Hindenburg Line skirted Queant and 
Bullecourt in the south, crossed Telegraph Hill, part of Vimy 
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AA Troops of the Canadian Light Horse of the Canadian Corps heading for Vimy Ridge. With their comrades, these men 
changed the course of the war for the Allies. \Artillerymen unleash the power of a British Bin Mk VII Field Gun against 
the German trenches on Vimy. Y Canadians searching the shattered remains of the German defenses. 


Ridge, and ended at the Railway Triangle about two miles 
east of Arras, It was intended that the British Third Army, 
under General Sir Edmund H. Allenby, would break through 
the line and advance south-eastwards towards Cambrai. At 
the same time, the British First Army, of which the Canadian 
Corps formed part, would. advance towards Douai to the 
north-east. During these offensives—the battles of Arras 
which began on 9 April and cost 150,000 casualties—the 
Third Army succeeded in puncturing the Hindenburg Line 
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with a dent 11 miles long and 3.7 miles deep. But, although 
Monchy-le-Preux and Hill 102 were also gained, the 
British effort round Arras fell short of most of its other 
objectives. 

The onslaught on Vimy Ridge, on the other hand, was a 
brilliant success. The Ridge, which ran NW to SE from 
south of Givenchy to the edge of Farbus Wood, was the 
northernmost part of the British front. It was a depressing 
wasteland, The continuous struggle staged there since 1914 


had pulverized it into a quagmire of mud and waterlogged 
pot-holes and trenches, scattered with the rotting flesh and 
stripped bones of thousands of unburied dead, numerous 
rats, lice, bugs and nits, the jagged debris of countless 
shells, bombs and bullets, torn-up fragments of barbed wire 
and corrugated iron and the empty cans and litter that were 
the junk of everyday living 

Early in 1917, the Canadian Corps began to replace the 
British on this derelict compost heap. It was assumed on 
both sides that they would repeat the melancholy mixture as 
before, and do no more than wage fruitless running warfare 
resulting in heavy losses. The five regiments of the German 
Sixth Army, who were occupying the Ridge, together with 
their commanders, were confident that this was the case. 
The German reading of the situation was well founded. The 
mediocre performance Allied troops had so far made in the 
war convinced them that incompetence was inherent in the 
Allied war effort. Any attack—on Vimy Ridge or anywhere 
else—was bound to fail 

Therefore, it was in complacent mood and without undue 
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1 At Vimy, German firepower 
was turned on its masters. 
Here, a Krupp 105mm light 
howitzer is fired to 
punishing effect as its 
owners flee in panic after 
suffering under one of the 
heaviest artillery barrages 

of World War I. The gun is 
manned by soldiers of the 
17th Battery Canadian Field 
Artillery, and is one of 

240 of its type to be 
abandoned on Vimy Ridge 
by the retreating Germans. 

2 No sign of antagonism 
here as two German 
prisoners support their 
Canadian 'enemy'as he 
hobbles to the FAP. 

3 Five Mother (Female) 
tanks were used to assist the 
Canadian assault. None 
were of any help, as they all 
¿ Stuck fast in the quagmire 
of the Lens-Douai Plain. 

4 Canadian machine-gun 

= crews—armed with Vickers 
.303 MGs—prepare to cover 
their comrades as they 
attack Vimy Ridge. 

5A Canadian artillery crew 
contributing to the massive 
bombardment of Vimy Ridge. 
Their weapon is a naval gun 
—the British 8in Mk V 
howitzer. The success of the 
attack on the Ridge was 
largely due to the 
concentrated but short 
bombardment—only three 
= minutes—immediately 

3 followed by an infantry 
assault. 


alarm that the Germans fended off occasional Canadian 
raiding of their lines and observed the quickening pace of the 
British build-up around the Ridge in late 1916 and early 
1917. During that winter, the British dug thousands of feet 
of new tunnels in the chalk of Vimy Ridge. together with 
caves capable of housing men by the hundreds. In March, 
1917, piles of ammunition and supplies were stockpiled in 
the area, the roads leading to it and from it bustled with 
activity, fresh wire barricades were erected and strongpoints 
reinforced, Early in April, the Allied artillery bombardment, 
which had been more or less continuous in the months 
before, suddenly intensified. The Germans’ former superior 
firepower began to be overwhelmed. The number of rounds 
fired rose sharply—doubling the Allied expenditure in March 
and rising to a peak of 90,000 rounds on 5 April: this was 
three times the number pumped out by the Germans in reply. 
The bombardment flattened several German trenches and 
smashed huge gaps in the wire. Each hammering was 
followed up with British and Canadian forays, made in 
greater strength than before, to discover the damage caused. 
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Despite all this, the Germans concluded only that some 
time soon, some strenuous effort—bigger than a raid, but 
not so powerful and much more limited than a "Big Push’ 
was about to be made. But they believed that they could 
deal with anything their enemies would throw at them. In 
this complacent mood, General von Falkenhausen not only 
failed to move up the best part of his reserves, but kept them 
so far back that they had little chance to intervene should 
the coming battle put the front-line under impossible 
pressure. The men of von Falkenhausen's First Guards 
Reserve Division and 18th Infantry Division were in fact, 
still 124 miles behind the lines on 9 April. What was more, 
von Falkenhausen did not order his artillery to the rear, 
where they might have mounted a defence in depth, until 
the Canadian attack was imminent. To make the Germans’ 
plight worse, their sluggish supply system failed to deliver 
rations and reinforcements. They also suffered from an 
ammunition shortage. 

The magnitude of the threat to the Germans on Vimy 
Ridge was considerably greater than they imagined. For one 


thing, their Canadian opponents possessed qualities unusual 
in ordinary soldiers of World War |. The nature of Canadian 
society encouraged tenacity and toughness to a far higher 
degree than did the rigid class societies of Europe. Similarly, 
the plan of battle for Vimy Ridge was not the sort the 
Germans' experience so far had led them to expect. Though 
it was a set-piece offensive, it contained the uncommon 
element of surprise. The preliminary artillery barrage was to 
be much briefer than the usual days or even weeks. It would 
last only three minutes before the Canadians went ‘over the 
top’ and would creep forward at the rate of about 33 yards 
per minute. The infantry would march behind at a carefully 
synchronized pace. At the same time, 150 Vickers MGs 
would thicken up the barrage and spray the ground 400 
yards ahead of the advance, while HE and gas shells 
saturated the German positions and mortars spread a 
smokescreen in selected sectors. The overall effect would 
be to provide the infantry with a devastating artillery 
umbrella to get them to the German front line long before 
they were expected. 
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On the night of 8/9 April, the first attack wave of Canadian 


troops—15,000 men—stood packed shoulder to shoulder 
in the jump-off trenches in freezing and unseasonable 
weather, They were weighted down with full battle kit, extra 
ammunition and rations and—as was all too familiar —were 
standing knee-deep in freezing, muddy water. At 0530, a 
large gun coughed out a throaty signal from nearby Mont 
St. Eloi. Immediately, 1,000 Allied guns, the heaviest of 
them 15in howitzers, responded with a huge concerted roar 
The air was rent with shells that whooshed over the heads 
of the men hunched in the jump-off trenches. The barrage 
speared out over No-Man's Land ripping apart the semi- 
darkness blanketing the German front line with a flickering, 
flashing curtain of light. At the same time, counter-battery 
fire thundered down upon the German gun emplacements, 
and to add to the cacophony, two large mines were 
detonated in the German lines, tearing massive holes in the 
wire. 

After three minutes, the guns of the ‘creeping barrage’ 
lengthened their range and the bombardment leapt 100 
yards ahead. The deluge of shells pounded its way forward 
as the Canadians scrambled out of the trenches and moved 
over the mud-wastes that led up the slopes of Vimy Ridge. 
Their rate of advance—drummed into them by intensive 
training—was the same as that of the barrage. Some of the 
most heavily laden troops had trouble keeping up even with 
this crawling pace. It was snowing fairly heavily and the 
sticky mud beneath their feet made the Canadians slither 
and slide. Of the eight Mk | ‘Female’ tanks, armed with 
machine-guns, which were moving forward with 2nd 
Division, all soon lumbered to a complete halt—their tracks 
quite unable to grip the near-liquid sludge beneath them 
Three of the tanks were wrecked by German gunfire 

Overhead and in front of them, the advancing Canadians 
could see amber-coloured flares leaping up into the gradu 
ally lightening sky as the Germans fired desperate signals 
for immediate artillery support. They signalled largely in vain. 
The best part of the German heavy artillery—accurately 
plotted earlier by Allied sound ranging or aerial photography 

had been neutralized or destroyed. Those guns further 
back which were still intact were not in communication with 
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< The German defenses 
suffered such a heavy 
bombardment that, once 
Vimy Ridge was captured, 
the Canadians had to redig 
many of the trench shelters 
and repair others, Here, 
Canadian infantrymen rest 
ina trench at Vimy after 
the Battle of Arleux— 
28/29 April 1917. 
œ Our map shows the 
direction of the attacks on 
the German lines by the 
British First (of which the 
Canadian Corps was part) 
and Third Armies, The 
£ Canadian capture of Vimy 
3 Ridge and the ‘Pimple’ 
= two days later cost them 
= 10,000 casualties. But 
their victory was very poorly 
exploited. 


their beleaguered front line, and could not lay down fire 
where it was needed. All that the German guns were able to 
do was to fire at the known position of the Canadian front 
line, which the initial attack wave had already left. 

Only the German machine-guns, which were strongly 
emplaced almost flush with the ground, were able to 
retaliate to any advantage. Their answering fire streamed out 
among the Canadians. Many fell dead in the mud. Even if 
they were not mown down in neat rows—as had happened 
during infantry advances on the Somme and elsewhere— 
the Canadians suffered considerable losses. For example, 
the 7th Battalion of the 1st Division, which lost half its men 
during the battle of Vimy Ridge, lost most of them to MG 
fire in the first half-mile of their advance. 

The deadly MG nests could only be silenced by close 
personal onslaught. This tactic was extremely dangerous 
and likely to be fatal to the attacker. Two Victoria Crosses 
won at Vimy Ridge—both awarded posthumously—went 
to a 1st Division private who crawled up to the gun-slit of a 
machine-gun and slammed a hand grenade inside, and toa 
2nd Division lance-sergeant who charged another nest 
single-handed and bayonetted the crew 

If the machine-gunners on the Ridge were able to defend 
themselves adequately, the German infantry were the exact 
opposite. The preliminary barrage, which had been directed 
with punishing accuracy from Forward Observation Posts, 
observer balloons and aircraft of the Royal Flying Corps, had 
smashed the German trenches to near-oblivion along with 
many of their deep dugouts—most of them unwisely placed 
in the first 700 yards of the front line. This bombardment had 
buried hundreds of Germans alive in the dugouts and those 
who managed to survive were taken completely by surprise. 
They had not expected an attack to arrive for hours, perhaps 
days. Several were taken prisoner while sitting down to 
breakfast. Others were captured in their beds or skulking 
sockless, shirtless and otherwise half-dressed in tunnels, 
shafts and dugouts. The shock of surprise was quickly 
followed by terror, as the Germans realised that the roarings 
and shudderings they could hear and feel close by were 
caused by Canadians tossing Mills bombs into neighbouring 
dugouts. 
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Some fine paintings came out of the tragic horror of the Western Front between 1914 and 1918. This one is by Jack 
Richard (1860-1952) and depicts Canadian artillery hammering the German defences at Vimy Ridge—Easter Monday 1917. 


Germans who had been surprised underground, but who 
managed to avoid capture, rushed down their tunnels to the 
rear in a frantic effort to escape, carrying the dire news of 
disaster to gun-crews in the German artillery area of Farbus 
Wood. There was immediate panic and those crews able to 
began to pull out across the Douai Plain. The demoralization 
the Canadians achieved by swiftness and surprise proved a 
valuable, even economic, weapon in their armoury. One 
German MG crew which opened fire a few hundred yards 
ahead of troops of the 31st Battalion of 3rd Division gave 
themselves up as soon as a Canadian fired a Mills bomb at 
them from his ,303 rifle. Another lone Canadian, a member 
of the 29th (British Columbia) Battalion of the same divi- 
sion, achieved even easier success while reconnoitring in 
Farbus Wood. A short burst of bullets from his rifle, fired in 
the general direction of a German howitzer crew, resulted in 
the instant evacuation of their position. 

By 1100—after five and a half hours of battle—the German 
defences were in almost total disarray. Some scattered 
spots on the front, in the areas covered by the 2nd and 3rd 
Canadian Divisions, were still held by the Bavarian 79th 
Reserve Infantry Division, but the Germans’ centre had 
been pushed well over the crest of Vimy Ridge. The German 
left wing had fallen back as far as Intermediate Position 
No, 11, which coincided roughly with the Canadians’ 
‘Brown Line’. The overall picture now was that the most 
important parts of Vimy Ridge, including Telegraph Hill and 
its south-eastern contour, were in Canadian hands. Also, 
men of the 1st Division were swarming through Farbus 
Wood. There, they were performing an unprecedented 
function for Allied troops in World War |—capturing German 
guns, several of them the much-dreaded 5.9in howitzers. 

The dictum that ‘artillery conquers, infantry occupies’ had 
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for once come true—and much faster than anyone had 
forseen. 

However, the rapid and spectacular success of the 1st, 
2nd and 3rd Divisions and most of the 4th Division was not 
being matched on Hill 145, a vital part of the 4th Division's 
area. Hill 145 (475ft), the highest point of Vimy Ridge, lay 
in the centre of the 4th Division's operation and was the 
objective of its 11th Brigade, under Brigadier V, W. Odlum. 
Opposing the 11th Brigade was the Reserve Infantry 
Regiment No. 261, a unit of the Bavarian 79th Division. The 
Germans were dug into strong defences—the normal three 
forward trenches, with a strong tunnel, the Munchener- 
Lager, between trenches two and three. On the crest and 
reverse slope of Hill 145 lay a twin-trench system which 
included the deep defences of the Obere Hangstellung, the 
Untere Hangstellung, a reserves’ double tunnel, and a large 
encampment, the Hanseaten-Lager. This defence system 
was basically no different from those faced by the other 
three Canadian divisions, and the method of attack used by 
them was the same as on Hill 145. There was, nevertheless, 
one crucial difference, and a difference ironically created by 
a Canadian commanding officer. 

Before the battle began, the CO of the 87th (Montreal) 
Battalion of the 4th Division had requested that the artillery 
barrage should leave intact and undamaged a German 
trench of the second line, which he wished to capture and 
exploit. The CO seemed confident of seizing the trench— 
only 150 yards from the Canadian jump-off trenches— 
before its defenders had time to emerge from their deep 
tunnels and fight back. In these circumstances, the CO's 
request was granted. Unfortunately, in keeping this trench 
sacrosanct, the CO had also preserved unharmed several 
MG nests and infantry sections of the German 5th Company 
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British 6in 26cwt Howitzer 


Weight of gun 26cwt; Weight of carriage 3.63tons; Recoil 
Mechanism hydro-pneumatic; Calibre 6/n; Ammunition 700/b 
shrapnel; Range 100/b shell 9,500 yards; Muzzle velocity 
1,409fps—86/b shell, 1,234fps—100Ib shell. 


of 261st Regiment. This factor, combined with German 
reserve MGs farther back on Hill 145, and the peculiarly 
stubborn fighting qualities of the 5th Company, brought the 
Canadians near to disaster 

Machine-gun fire, rifle fire and hand grenades were 
unleashed from the undamaged trench, slaughtering half 
the advancing Canadians in minutes, and producing piles of 
khaki corpses in front of the German position. All around 
them, shell-holes full of water were stained a deep red 

Despite their appalling losses, the Canadians managed to 
overwhelm the left wing of Regiment No. 261 and the 
opposition they faced narrowed down to the centre. Here, 
the Germans scrambled from their tunnels and viciously 
counter-attacked. Soon, the fighting degenerated into con- 
fusion and discernible lines of Canadians and Germans 
disappeared. The battle dissolved into small close-quarter 
skirmishes, fought by groups of isolated men. Battered 
battalions of the ill-fated 11th Brigade, together with 
neighbouring units of the 12th Brigade, on their left, broke 
up into scattered remnants. Of the 11th Brigade battalions, 
the 54th on the left flank was rapidly reduced to about 90 
men, the 102nd to not many more and the manpower of the 
87th was scythed in half. As for the 12th Brigade, ‘A’ 
Company of its 78th Battalion lost all its officers, either 
killed or badly wounded, and out of the 700 men the 
battalion sent into the battle, only 199 reported at the first 
roll call afterwards, 

The 11th Brigade Commander, Brigadier V. W. Odlum, 
was distraught. Reports reaching him were non-existent or 
scanty, As far as he could tell, the 54th, 102nd and 87th 
Battalions had gone up Hill 145 and disappeared. Of the 30 
scouts Odlum had sent out to reconnoitre and report, only 
one had returned, And he brought dismal news that the 
Germans were still holding their Second Line on the left of 
the 11th Brigade's front. The major part of Hill 145 was still 


in German hands long after the battle plan had specified that 
it should have been wrested from them. 

At 1450 Brigadier Odlum summoned officers of the 85th 
Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Warden commanding, to 
urgent consultations at Tottenham Tunnel, the communica- 
tions trench that served as 11th Brigade HQ. The result of 
this anxious get-together was orders for the 85th, which 
consisted mainly of untried men, to prepare to take Hill 145. 
A covering artillery bombardment was promised but, in the 
event, failed to materialize. 

At 1745 the 85th Battalion began to advance without the 
comfort and reassurance of covering fire, They ran straight 
into a barrage of German machine-guns. Bullets whipped 
through the Canadian ranks. Many men fell to the ground 
but the advance was not halted. Several men of the 85th 
had been trained in the tricky job of firing Mills bombs from 
rifles, This daunting marriage of two weapons had a terrify- 
ing effect on the Germans. Corporal H. M. Curll, of the 85th’s 
‘C’ Company, fired a Mills bomb to within five yards of one 
MG crew, producing instant surrender. Curll's initiative was 
followed by other rifle-bombers and by the time 'C' 
Company got within 50 yards of the Germans’ Second Line, 
five crews had leapt from their gun positions and fled. 

At nightfall on 9 April, troops of the 85th Battalion were 
passing over the crest of Hill 145. Isolated Germans in 
scattered positions on the Hill were still resisting, but their 
main defence effort had been effectively quelled. At 1600 
on 10 April, under cover of an artillery barrage, the 44th and 
50th Battalions of the 10th Brigade (4th Division) crossed 
over the north of Hill 145 and down the reverse slope to the 
Untere Hangstellung. A few hours later, as night closed in, 
Hill 145 was in Canadian hands and the ‘Southern 
Operation’, the main part of the Vimy Ridge offensive, was 
over. The cost had been 3,000 Canadians killed, over 4,000 
wounded and the reward, 4,000 German prisoners taken 
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and unknown numbers killed. 

The hiatus on Hill 145 had, however, put the timetable out 
by about 48 hours. The 44th and 50th Battalions had 
originally been detailed to spend 10 April carrying out the 
‘Northern Operation’ to take the wooden knoll—known as 
the 'Pimple'—commanding the Souchez Valley. Because of 
the rescue operation on Hill 145, the attack on the ‘Pimple’ 
which was made with very heavy artillery support, did not 
start until 0530 on 12 April 

The weather, which had alternated between squalls of 
snow, hail, sleet and rain, leaden skies and brief glimpses of 
bright sunshine since 9 April, was now decisively in favour 
of the Canadians. lt was snowing as the 44th and 50th 
Battalions, together with the 46th Battalion, struggled 
towards the German positions on the ‘Pimple’, sunk up to 
their knees in gluey sludge. Fortunately for them, the freezing 
wind was blowing the snow straight at the Germans and 
their machine-gunners were so blinded and bemused by it 
that the Canadians were upon them before they had a 
chance to mount an effective defence. The ensuing fight 
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1 A German member of the 
“Poor Bloody Infantry’ in 
typical pose. Armed witha 
Model 98 7.92mm rifle, he 
carries his greatcoatand 
mess tin on his back. The 
cylindrical container 
around his neck holds his 
gas mask. His steel helmet 
was introduced into service 
only a year before Vimy 
Ridge. On his belt are 
ammunition pouches at the 
front, and haversack and 
water bottle at the side. 

2 To the Canadians at Vimy 
Ridge, the weather was 
almost as great an enemy 
as the Germans, Here, 
ammunition lorries bound 
for the front are bogged 
down in the mire. Such 
scenes were a feature of 
warfare on the Western 
Front throughout much of 
World War I. 

3 /n April 1917, virtually 
continuous snow and sleet 
turned the land around Vimy 
Ridge into a filthy bog. In 
these conditions, the 
maneuverability of the 
horse was of vital use. 
Picture shows pack horses 
ofthe 20th Battery 
Canadian Field Artillery 
bearing 18pdr shells to 

a forward area. 

4 Victor and vanquished 
arminarm. Vimy Ridge 
took a terrible toll of 

both sides. German or 

3 Canadian, men were glad 

= to be alive at the end. 


GERMAN 
INFANTRYMAN, 1917 


was vicious and the result never in serious doubt. By 0900, 
after three and a half hours, the Canadians had taken the 
‘Pimple’ and had completed the capture of Vimy Ridge. 
Their toll of casualties was now climbing towards the final 
figure of 10,000 which was officially acknowledged on 
14 April. The Canadians had lost one tenth of the men they 
put into the battle. In human terms, this is a chilling toll, but 
in cold statistics, in terms of the ratio between sacrifice and 
success, nowhere near as costly as other battles in World 
War | 

Already, during the night of 12/13 April, the Germans 
had withdrawn to their well-fortified defence line between 
Avion, Mericourt and Arleux, near the Scarpe River. Here, 
their strength was reinforced by 14 April with reserve 
divisions and with one man to every 6ft of ground, their 
resistance markedly stiffened. The reaction of the British 
High Command was to attack quickly and prise the Germans 
out. Three attacks were made to this end, one at Arleux 
(28-29 April) and two on the Scarpe (23-24 April and 
3 May). They failed to dislodge the enemy, Twelve days 


later, on 15 May, the battles of Arras, of which these were 
almost the final flickers, petered to an inconclusive close 
leaving the Canadian capture of Vimy Ridge very poorly 
exploited 

However, Arras and Vimy did have uncomfortable con 
sequences for General von Falkenhausen. He was fired for 
his gross unpreparedness. The French General Nivelle of 
whom so much, perhaps too much, had been expected was 
also removed from his post after his Champagne offensive 
launched on 16 April in the vilest possible weather—failed to 
break through the German defence-in-depth. The French 
lost 100,000 men and on 3 May, the French armies 
mutinied. On 15 May, Nivelle was replaced as French C-in-C 
by General Henri Philippe Pétain 

In these circumstances, with the British effort round Arras 
something of a damp squib and the French campaign an 
embarrassment and disaster, it was not surprising that so 
much lustre had attached itself to the Canadians’ exploit on 
Vimy Ridge. This was, in the first place, the first Allied effort 
in World War | that could even vaguely be called a success. 


and the gains made there proved in time to be permanent 

Vimy gave a striking demonstration of just how much 
could be achieved and just how quickly when warfare was 
conducted along intelligent, well-co-ordinated and efficient 
lines. Marshal Joffre and the other apostles of attrition were 
shown that sending thousands of men to certain death in 
the hope of swamping the enemy by force of numbers was 
neither necessary nor efficacious if battles were to be won 

But in practice the lessons of Vimy Ridge were forgotten 
as soon as they had been learned. For in the history of World 
War |, the Vimy battle mal a fresh filling in a stale and 
melancholy military sandwich. Six months before it was 
fought, the battles of the Somme ended. Here, British and 
French troops were thrown at the enemy in droves and 
350,000 of them were mown down like corn. Six months 
after Vimy Ridge came the battle which cost the British 
250,000 men and which serves, even today, as a synonym 
for nauseating waste and mindless butchery—Passchen- 
daele 


Brenda Ralph Lewis 
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The city of Darwin, Northern Territory, Australia, felt the full 
effect of Cyclone Tracey on Christmas Eve 1974. The city 
was practically destroyed by the violence of the storm. Less 
than 33 years earlier Darwin faced a similar threat of 
destruction—but from Man, not Nature. 

February 1942—the 10-week-old war against the Japan- 
ese was not going well for Australia and her allies. The 
collapse of Singapore and the loss of 15,000 Australian 
troops of the 8th Division had convinced the country that 
invasion might no longer be just a bad dream 

Though the enemy was still far to the north, an invasion 
into northern Australia was considered a real possibility. 
This fear was well founded. The Japanese had taken Rabaul 
in New Britain Island before the fall of the Philippines and 
had invaded Burma before finishing off Singapore. It was 
more than conceivable that they might try to eliminate 
Darwin to avoid having to worry about it as they moved on 
Java, Timor and New Guinea in their remorseless drive 
south 

On the night of 18 February 1942 Vice Admiral Chuichi 
Nagumo of the Imperial Japanese Navy led a force of four 
aircraft carriers, four heavy cruisers and nine destroyers 
south through the calm Banda Sea. The task force Nagumo 
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Was this devastating air attack a prelude to full-scale 
Japanese invasion ? Australia's thin defenses thought so 


commanded included part of the carrier force—Kaga, Hiryu, 
Akagi, Soryu—that had launched the devastating 7 Decem- 
ber raid on Pearl Harbor. The air leader, Commander 
Mitsuo Fuchida, had been chief pilot at Pearl Harbor. 

As dawn broke on the quiet sea Nagumo launched his 
188-plane Darwin raiding force. Seventy-one 'Val' dive- 
bombers, 81 ‘Kate’ level-bombers and 36 ‘Zero’ fighters 
lifted off the decks of the carriers. From freshly-captured 
airfields at Kendari in the Celebes and on Amboina island, 
NW of Nagumo's fleet, another 54 medium ‘Betty’ twin- 
engined bombers took off to form a second raid 

The first sighting of enemy aircraft was made by Father 
John J. McGrath at the Catholic Mission on Bathurst Island 
—150 miles from the carriers. The location of this tiny 
settlement, 50 miles NNW of Darwin, allowed a 20-minute 
warning to reach the mainland. Father McGrath only had 
time to tell the Darwin wireless operator of ‘an unusually 
large air formation bearing down on us from the north-west’ 
before the channel was jammed and the priest was diving 
for cover as Japanese fighters made a low pass over the 
mission. A US Beechcraft parked at the edge of a makeshift 
runway burst into flames. 

The wireless station operator took McGrath's 0935 mes- 


<1 Two-hundred tons of depth charges detonate in the hold 
of the blazing Neptuna. The violence of the explosion sends 
HMAS Deloraine heeling over—19 February 1942. 
AA3.7in AA gun and crew, part of Darwin's inadequate 
anti-aircraft defenses. Alerted too late, they made little 
impression on the Japanese raiders. 

Y Reaction to the Darwin raid in the British Daily 

Telegraph of 20 February—it made back-page news. 


| FIRST JAPANESE RAIDS 0? 
| AUSTRALIA i 


| 98 BOMBERS IN DAYLIGHT | 
| ATTACKS ON DARWIN 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPON 

il SYDNEY. Thursday. 
H The first attack by the Japanese on Australia w 
made this morning, when 72 twin-engined bomb: 

| accompanied by fighters, raided Port Darwin, on th 
| northern coast. The attack lasted an hour, There was 
a second raid in the afternoon, in which 21 bombers, with 
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lieved that several others 
were seriously damaged. 
Damage to property was con- 
siderable, but reports received 
here do not give particulars of the 
loss of life, 
¿| Although news is meagre, 
— is known to mak 
tfal 


position. 
‘The first report to reach here was | 
a wireless, message from Darwin 

Stating, "Air raid Darwin starte 
Station closing down.” The Wi 
Council was in session at the time. | ty 
An official R.A.A.F. communiqué on |si 
on Australian terri- yy 


5 Said aed Darwin|mans holding a rough line from 
pce, Doe Tmimi, the enacts] town west of 


There is no indication that Ge 
Rommel has fallen back fart 
than has been alrea ci 


raiders, 


sage and passed it to the RAAF operations officer at 0951 
Just like the early sightings at Pearl Harbor, however, 
McGrath's message plus the report of the Melville Island 
coastwatcher John Gribble were discounted. RAAF opera- 
tions had been told that 10 American P40s en route to Java 
had turned back and were expected in the area, 

The message was filed. No warning was given. 

But McGrath and Gribble were not the only ones to see 
the Japanese as they closed on Darwin. American Major 
Floyd J. Pell leading the 10 P40 Kittyhawks, arrived over the 
city minutes ahead of nine Japanese fighters sent ahead of 
the main attack force. The Americans were only at Darwin 
because they had run into bad weather on their way to the 
Dutch East Indies and had turned back. They were the only 
aircraft in the area capable of defending Darwin from the 
Japanese. The RAAF had five Wirraway trainers at the airfield 
four miles from the city—but all were grounded for repairs 

Accompanied by four of the Kittyhawks, Pell landed to 
refuel at 0940. The other half of his flight climbed slowly 
toward 15,000ft to provide air cover. 

The Japanese gave no warning or quarter. They savaged 
the five Americans—shooting down four on the first pass 
Flight leader Lieutenant Robert G. Oestreicher only had 
time to blurt out ‘Zeros! Zeros!’ into his radio before he 
was in the middle of the melee. Outwitting the enemy and 
shooting one down, he took cover in a nearby cloud 

Maj. Pell's flight was annihilated as it took off to meet the 
one P40 not even getting airborne. Pell himself 
parachuted from below 100ft only to be killed on the ground 
by a Zero's 20mm cannon fire 

The military warning to the city, which could have been 

ounded at 0937, was delayed until 0955. An officer looked 
out of his window and saw enemy planes making bombing 
runs. But even this personal sighting was not enough to 
convince everyone. A trooper of the 19th Machine Gun 
Regiment screamed at his sergeant: ‘The Japs are here!" 
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The sergeant was sceptical, They are probably our own 
What makes you think they're Japs ?” 

‘They've got bloody great red spots on “em,” the trooper 
replied. 

The sergeant picked up the phone and called 23rd Brigade 
HQ, only to be asked how he knew the aircraft were hostile. 
He repeated the trooper's pithy answer. ‘They've got bloody 
great red spots on ‘em!’ he barked into the telephone. Any 
further argument about the bombers became academic as 
bombs smashed into the unsuspecting city. 

On the morning of the attack, Darwin was a city without 
children. Less than a fortnight earlier 900 children had been 
evacuated. There were only 65 women and about 2,000 
men in the place. Though civil defence authorities had been 
fairly successful in clearing civilians out of the city, they had 
been less so in convincing those who stayed to dig air raid 
trenches. Many of those blown to pieces had scoffed at the 
suggestion of an air attack 

The first bombs exploded in the crowded harbour, About 
45 ships—warships, transports and auxiliaries flying the 
flags of Britain, the United States and Australia—lay at 
anchor. 

The nine advance fighters opened the attack at 0957 by 
strafing the 481-ton boom vessel HMAS Gunbar, with 
armour-piercing, tracer and HE shells. The Gunbar's captain, 
Lieutenant N, M. Muzzel, though wounded in both knees, 
conned his ex-minesweeper until the all-clear. Armed with 
only a single Lewis gun that was destroyed in the first 
attack, the Gunbar's only defence was her manoeuvrability 
and luck 

Within a minute of the Zero attack the high-level bombers 

at 14,000ft—dropped their bombs. The first explosions 
blasted columns of water high into the air. Sticks of bombs 
stitched across the water, destroying the wharf, throwing a 
railway engine, trucks and 22 civilian labourers into the 
harbour, and then moved on to smash the city. As the high- 
level bombing faded, it was replaced by the whine of the 
olive-green dive bombers as they screamed down, singly 
and in pairs, to further decimate the harbour 

On the water the destruction was cloaked in flames, 
smoke, gushing oil and twisted metal. Through grisly chaos 
threaded those ships able to get underway—HMAS Swan, 
HMAS Warrego, USS Peary and USS William B. Preston. 

The ships fought back, led, until she was shattered 
fatally, by the old four-stacker destroyer Peary's six 3in 
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Carrier Hiryu of the Imperial Japanese Navy. ‘Vals’, 
‘Kates’, and ‘Zeros took off from her deck to devastate 
Darwin on 19 February 1942. 

Left: Mitsuo Fuchida, the air leader of the attacking 
force. He was chief pilot at Pearl Harbor. 
Right: Admiral Chuichi Nagumo, task force commander. 
> High-level bombers like this Mitsubishi G4 took off 
from Amboina and Kendari to blitz Darwin from 14,000ft 
A Japanese naval pilot with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Commander carried his officer's sword into action. 


guns. HMAS Kara Kara, a boom vessel, fired her 12pdr 
Mostof the ships were equipped with Vickers and Browning 
MGs. HMAS Southern Cross and the seaplane tender 
Preston unleashed fire from their 4in guns. 

Choking clouds of smoke billowed across the harbour 
from the burning city. The transports—Zea/andia, Barossa, 
British Motorist, Meigs, Mauna Loa—were burning and 
sinking. The corvette, Katoomba, in floating dock, fought off 
continued attacks as did the moored 3,476-ton depot ship, 
Platypus. Manunda—a 9,115-ton hospital ship—was 
lashed by several near misses. Then a direct hit smashed 
through her deck, causing seven fires, killing 12 and 
wounding 47—including a nurse. 

The 5,952-ton Australian transport Neptuna, tied to the 
demolished wharf, was ablaze. In her hold were 200 tons of 
depth-charges. Inevitably, they exploded, blasting the ship 
apart and sending a fire-ball high into the sky. Neptuna's 
stern and engines sank near the wharf, her bow floated fora 
few minutes then disappeared. 

As the harbour was being devastated the city was being 
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systematically demolished. Dead littered the streets and the 
debris of crumpled buildings. About 15 heavy bombs 
caused most of the damage. The hospital was hit, the city 
administration buildings, police barracks and post office 
were shattered. The explosions that shattered the post office 
killed the postmaster, his family and a row of girls manning 
the switchboards 

By 1030 the attack was over. The Japanese had left 
desolation behind a scene of destruction. At 1040 the all- 
clear sounded. As the Japanese aircraft headed north for the 
rendezvous with the waiting carriers they found the two 
Filipino transports, Florence D and Don /sidro. These were 
trying to steal through the Japanese blockade to the 
Philippines. Both ships were struck with deadly accuracy 
Florence D sank off Bathurst Island while Don /sidro limped 
to the shore and was beached 

The second 19 February attack on Darwin was delivered 
by 54 land-based naval bombers flying 700-900 miles from 
Kendari and Amboina. They arrived in two equal formations 
from opposite directions about noon but concentrated on 
the RAAF airfield, pattern-bombing it from 18,000ft and 
adding further to the shock of the earlier attack—shock that 
was soon to turn into panic. The approaching bombers were 
expected to drop Japanese paratroopers but exploding 
bombs sent everyone, including an Australian air marshal 
and an American general who were visiting the station, to 
the trenches 

Lieutenant Owen Griffiths, from the bridge of the Platypus, 
watched the attack. ‘With one big crash they dropped their 
entire loads on the aerodrome and buildings. This was the 
first time | had seen a large number of bombs fall together 
on a target. It was a fearful sight. With a noise like the roll of 
heavy thunder, a thick cloud of smoke, dust and red and 
yellow flame shot into the air and left a long line of smoke to 
join up with the flame clouds already hanging over Darwin 
Surely nothing could be left alive in that area !" 

After the raid many of Darwin's survivors fled the city in 
terror. Not all who evacuated Darwin were civilians, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Frederick R. W. Scherger recalls: ‘There 
was an awful panic and a lot of men simply went bush. | 
hought at one stage they had disappeared to a man 
Electricity and water had failed and communications ceased 
o exist. We were in a horrible mess,’ Scherger was then an 
RAAF group-captain administering the NW Command 
3 Area. Military discipline was a joke and Australian provosts 
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had, at times, to force fellow-countrymen to remain in 
Darwin at gunpoint 

Lieutenant Graham Robertson, in an interview with 
Australian historian Douglas Lockwood, tells of the looting 
that followed the bombing and of the inevitable invasion 
that many felt would follow the air attacks: ‘The entire 
Army system had been shot to pieces. We had little food and 
the anti-aircraft crews doing heavy work in the tropical heat 
weren't getting enough to eat, We were also short of a few 
other home comforts and | saw no reason why we shouldn't 
borrow what we could find in the abandoned Hotel Darwin 
| organised a raiding party. We found beds unmade, 
cigarette butts in the ashtrays, half-consumed drinks on 
tables, and other evidence that the place had been evacuated 
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- HMAS Swan: 
way and try to escape the chaos of Darwin Harbour. 
At> Fire-fighters were helpless against blazing oil tanks. 
Our maps show the targets and approach to Darwin, an 
obstacle to Japanese control of SE Asia. 
> Darwin's air ‘defense’, All five of them were grounded. 


one of only four ships to get under 


in a hurry. The electricity had failed. Refrigerators were not 
working and the food was beginning to rot, so we helped 
ourselves to chickens and vegetables and anything else we 
could use. While we were doing that a provost officer 
arrived. He wanted to know who we were and what we 
were doing. | walked him out to the front and talked to him 
there while the boys got the stuff out the back door. There- 


after we had the best equipped gun sites in the north— 
cane furniture, smokers' stands, inner spring mattresses. We 
were also very lonely in the next few days while we waited 
there on that promontory for the invasion we all believed 
was imminent. The ack-ack boys were there and a few 
prov but a lot of other troops had gone and so had 
the civvies.” 

But in the official histories the ‘evacuation’ of Darwin is 
treated lightly. Commodore C. J. Pope, who became navy- 
officer-in-charge a week after the attack, reported: ‘After 
the raid the morale of a certain proportion of the personnel 
was regrettably low and a few of them had to be sent south 
= with “anxiety neurosis” in various degrees.’ 

Invasion remained the main fear in the days following the 
initial attacks. Darwin became a ‘Fortress Area’ and the 
Navy took over defence plans from the Army. The Darwin 
Naval Base War Diary records the plans: *. . . although little 
time is available with many harbour commitments, the 
erection of barbed wire defences and digging of trenches 
and the training of personnel in land fighting has been 
intensified, and the Army has taken up battle stations. Field 
artillery and anti-tank guns have been placed in position 
and the construction of numerous landing strips has 
commenced.’ 

By late March the build-up in the Darwin area was con- 
siderable. The Australian Army moved in 14,000 men with 
another 10,000 to arrive soon after. America allocated 6,000 
troops to the position. Three squadrons of fighters, including 
an American Kittyhawk squadron, were sent to the northern 
coast. 

The bombing of Darwin caused Australians to realise that 
the war was on their back doorstep. The 33-minute attack 
had sunk eight ships in the harbour, damaged two near 
Bathurst Island, three ships were beached but later salvaged, 
ten other ships were damaged. Twenty-four American and 
RAAF planes were destroyed. About 250 people were 
killed and another 320 wounded. The Japanese had lost 
only five aircraft. Five other probables were claimed by the 
defenders. The first Japanese POW taken by Australians 
came from a crashed bomber on Bathurst Island after the 
pilot had been unable to coax his damaged aircraft back to 
his base on Kendari 

Many military men saw the attacks as a prelude to inva- 
sion. This never happened because the Japanese never 
planned it. Their objectives had been met—to take advantage 
of opportunity targets in the harbour and to neutralise a base 
which might cause them trouble as they invaded Timor and 
Java in their relentless drive to control the whole of South- 
East Asia 
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‘Baionnette au canon /' shouted the lieutenant. The five men 
still standing fixed bayonets. ‘En avant! Vive la Legion!’ 
With a yell they burst through the ruins and into the dust 
and smoke. Only two men survived the wounds they 
received in that final charge but the nine-hour minor action 
of Camerone fought in Mexico on 30 April 1863 has become 
an epic of the French Foreign Legion. They celebrate it every 
30 April as Camerone Day and remember the sacrifice of 
65 officers and men of 3rd Company, 1st Battalion, not in 
the service of France, but as soldiers of the Legion. 

The Legion had been sent to Mexico because its officers 
had petitioned the Emperor Napoleon Ill to use the force on 
the expedition and save it from a soul-destroying routine of 
road-building in Algeria. It was for service outside France 
that the corps had been originally formed in 1831. France 
was involved in Mexico because of a civil war won by 
Benito Juarez, a Zapotec Indian and passionate believer in 
Mexican independence. A bitter enemy of hereditary power 
and wealth, anti-clerical and fiercely xenophobic, Juarez 
had sent home the Spanish Minister, expelled the Papal 
Nuncio and suspended payment of all foreign loans. By the 
October 1861 London Convention, France, Britain and 
Spain agreed to send a punitive expedition to Mexico. 
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Undeterred, Juarez mobilized all males aged between 21 
and 60. Britain and Spain continued to give support to the 
anti-Juarist faction, but let France bear the lion's share of 
military action, 

The French regular forces broke the Juarists in conven- 
tional fighting so the Mexicans changed to guerilla tactics. 
The Legion had missed most of this fighting when its three 
battalions under Colonel Jeanningros landed at Veracruz on 
31 March 1863. Morale was high, the land was said to be 
tich, the women beautiful and willing, and food and drink 
plentiful. But disappointment came rapidly, the Legion 
battalions were broken up and posted in static garrisons, 
The French commander Généra/ de Division Elie F. Forey 
stationed the Legion on the grimmest part of the 260-mile 
route up from Veracruz to Mexico City. In the unhealthy 
plains near the sea many men died from fever. Morale 
plunged and in the heat the Legionnaires discarded their 
képis (low peaked caps) and took to wearing local 
sombreros. Their only work was to guard the route, check 
through supply convoys and protect them from Mexican 
irregulars. 

On 29 April a special convoy came up from Veracruz. It 
consisted of 60 carts and 150 mules and, besides munitions, 


< The final moments of the Camerone epic as Lt. Maudet 
with his legronnaires bayonet-charge the Mexicans. 

œ Legionnaire uniforms worn in Mexico 1863-7. Left, a 
grenadier corporal in straw hat with rank stripes on his 
armand, right, a fusilier (private) with firewood. 


carried three million francs in gold to pay the 26,000-strong 
French army which had been besieging 22,000 Mexicans in 
Puebla for the past six weeks. The duty company for the 
escort to Puebla was the Legion’s 1st Battalion’s 3rd 
Company. Its paper strength was 112 men and three officers, 
but 50 men and all three officers were down with fever. The 
battalion adjutant, the paymaster and a 1st Company 
lieutenant volunteered to officer the depleted escort. They 
set out from the village of Chiquihuite at 0100 on 30 April. 

The men who made up the escort were neither the 
romantic figures of popular fiction, nor the vicious thugs 
who feature in some ‘factual’ accounts of the Legion. They 
had been students, weavers, bookbinders and blacksmiths. 
There was a saddler, two sailors, a wood gilder, several 
waiters, two tilemakers and a draper in the ranks, Nationali- 
ties were varied, but the bulk came from Spain, Italy and 
Germany. 

The officers were Legion products too. Captain Jean 
Danjou, son of a Carcassonne tradesman, was 28 years old, 
prematurely balding and sported a full ‘military’ moustache. 
An efficient adjutant, he was also a very brave fighting 
officer, When a musket exploded and shredded his left hand 
during Crimean War fighting at Sevastopol in 1855, he had 
cooly fixed a tourniquet and continued to command his 
company. Now he wore a jointed wooden hand covered 
with a white glove. Sous-Lieutenant Jean Vilain was only 
20. Joining up for adventure he received a battlefield com- 
mission in Italy at the Battle of Magenta (1859). He had 
already won the Légion d'Honneur in the Crimea. Like 
Vilain, Sous-Lieutenant Clement Maudet had been pro- 
moted from the ranks at Magenta, A journalist actively 
opposed to Napoleon III's rise in 1848, he had preferred the 
Legion to prison. 

Danjou took his company forward of the main convoy to 
reconnoitre the route. He knew that the Mexicans with their 
excellent intelligence system must realize the convoy's value. 
What the French did not know was the unusual strength of 
the guerilla force. Indeed, Danjou had refused an extra 
platoon offered by the Foreign Legion outpost at Chiquihuite 
for fear of leaving it more exposed to a hit-and-run raid. 
Colonel Milan had assembled a Mexican force at Jalapa to 
capture Puebla-bound siege artillery in Soledad, but the 
convoy presented itself as an excellent target of opportunity 
for the 300 regular cavalry, 350 irregular horsemen and three 
infantry battalions of 300-400 men. The cavalry were armed 
with 1850s-pattern Remington and Winchester rifles, but 
many of the infantry had nothing but old flintlock muskets. 
The Legionnaire weapon was the 1849 Minié rifle, a rifled 
single-shot muzzle-loader firing a French-invented pointed 
bullet with a hollow base which the exploding gases 
expanded to engage the barrel rifling. It was an accurate 
long-range weapon and in the hands of highly trained 
troops. 

Danjou divided his escort into two extended files to cover 
either side of the road, The captain marched in the middle 
beside the company's two mules loaded with rations and 
spare ammunition and a small rear party followed the forma- 
tion. At around 0700 they moved through the ruined hamlet 
of Camerone, and about a mile beyond Danjou called a halt 


for breakfast. The water for coffee was almost ready when 
the sentry sighted Mexican cavalry on the move. The water 
was tipped out and the men stood to. Over the skyline 
appeared hundreds of riders. Realizing that he was very 
vulnerable in the open Danjou decided to pull back to 
Camerone. He took his company through some thorn scrub 
which was difficult going for horsemen, but in the confusion 
the two supply mules bolted and 16 men became separated 
and were captured. 

The story of the fight which followed has become the 
focal point of every Camerone Day celebration held by the 
Legion. It has been told innumerable times and in the telling 
has changed a little. Few contemporary accounts remain, 
but'the events to follow were recorded by the Swiss-born 
Count de Diesbach de Torny then a Lieutenant in the 2nd 
Battalion's 5th Company. 

When the Legionnaires reached Camerone the village 
seemed to be occupied, for a Legionnaire was wounded by 
a shot. Danjou divided the company into two platoons to 
clear the village. They swept in on the left and right and 
linked up on the far side without meeting any opposition, 
then searched the houses for a quarter of an hour, but found 
them deserted. Now the Mexican cavalry began to appear 
and though they gave ground it required bayonet charges 
and steady rifle fire to drive them off. In the lull that followed 
Danjou took his men back towards the village, but as they 
were nearing it they were again attacked. Forming a square 
(a tactic often employed in North Africa) the company 
repulsed this charge with steady volly firing. Though under 
constant harassment the square was able to move off 
towards the hacienda (estate) of Camerone. 

The hacienda had been built with an eye to protection 
against bandits, but was deserted and partly ruined. The 
two-storey farmhouse took up the whole length of one of 
the four adobe (sun-dried brick) walls which enclosed an 
open courtyard. It was a rambling, dilapidated building with 
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windows looking out on the road and doors opening into 
the yard. The other three walls, each about 50 yards long, 
were lined with outhouses, stables and a barn and the yard 
was entered by double gates in the west wall. Danjou 
discovered that the enemy had reached the hacienda before 
him. Despite several attempts to eject them the Mexicans 
managed to hold a room in the upper floor of the farmhouse 
which had a large window overlooking the yard. The 
Legionnaires held a room in the NW corner of the farmhouse, 
and the main gate, which was barricaded and defended by a 
section; a section covered a breach in the SE angle of the 
wall and the remaining men were positioned to cover the 
roofs. By 0900 the 49 defenders were in their makeshift 
battle positions, 

Before their attack, the Mexicans called on the Legion- 
naires to surrender, ‘We'll die before we surrender’ was 
Danjou's reply and the fight began in earnest. The horsemen 
raised clouds of dust and the Legionnaires, unfed since early 
morning and with empty water canteens, began to suffer 
from the heat and dust. Two men tried to reach the well on 
the far side of the house, but they were shot and one lay 
writhing from his wound and shrieking with pain. A friend 
who tried to crawl to his assistance was shot by the Mexican 
snipers in the farmhouse. 

Not long before he was killed, Danjou made every man 
swear not to surrender. Some popular accounts say the men 
swore the oath on his wooden hand, others that the men 
cheered in reply, Whatever the form of the oath, its exactor 
died at about 1100 shot in the head by a marksman from the 
farmhouse. Sous-Lt. Vilain, who outranked Maudet by a 
day, assumed command. He rallied the men and their morale 
soared when they heard the sound of drums and bugles 
which they took to be the regiment marching to their assis- 
tance. It was a short-lived hope, the new arrivals were three 
Mexican infantry battalions from Veracruz, Jalapa and 
Cordova. another thousand attackers. 

They were better suited to the fighting than the cavalry, 
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<3 Camerone, a point on the 
long. vulnerable French line 
of communication to Puebla 
from the coast. Mexico 
was entered 3 weeks after 
Puebla fellon 17 May but 
the Foreign Legion action 
was to be the one moment 
of glory in a wearisome 
guerilla war lasting till 
French evacuation in 1867. 
(> A schematic reconstruc- 
tion of the fight at Camerone. 
Amazingly the Mexicans had. 
men in the farmhouse yet 
took nine hours to win it. 

Yc Capt. Danjou exacts 
from his men the oath to 
fight ‘jusqu’ au dernier’. 


Passage on p.48 from 'St. 
Michael and the Dragon' by 
Pierre Leuliette, trans. 

Tony White (1964), is by 
kind permission of William 
Heinemann Ltd and Georges 
& Borchardt Inc. 


encumbered by riding boots and heavy sabres. A breach was 
battered in the east wall opposite the gates and the Legion 
section brought under fire from the rear. More men had 
joined the Mexicans in the upper floor of the farm and now 
they could shoot into the whole of the courtyard. At about 
1400 Vilain was killed by a bullet in the forehead and Maudet 
took over. When the Mexicans again called on the Legion- 
naires to surrender, Maudet did not have time to give a 
formal reply, one of his men yelled back an obscene answer, 

The Legionnaires were now reduced to crouching behind 
walls and barricades where they fired at the Mexicans who 
swarmed around them in the dirt. Men were suffering 
agonies from thirst and some wounded were reduced to 
drinking their own blood. Despite their sufferings the 
Legionnaires were putting up a very effective defence, so 
the Mexicans decided to save lives by smoking out their 
enemies. They brought up heaps of straw and set light to it, 
but while this added to the discomfort of their enemies it 
did not force them into the open. 

At around 1700 there was a pause in the fighting. Now 
there were only 12 Legionnaires standing and one of them, 
a Spaniard called Bartolloto, translated the words of a 
speech they could hear being addressed to the Mexicans, It 
was Col. Milan. He told his men that at all costs the resis- 
tance must be crushed, failure to do this would bring 
undying disgrace. He was going to order a general assault. 

The Mexicans attacked with renewed fervour and 
swarmed into the courtyard by every window, breach and 
gate available. At the main entrance only one Legionnaire 
remained alive. Corporal Berg, a Jew who had lost his 
lieutenant's commission in the French Army for arguing with 
a senior officer, fought with his rifle and bayonet until 
dragged away wounded and unconscious by the Mexicans. 
In the SE corner Corporals Pinziger and Magnin with 
Legionnaires Kunasec and Gorski were now attacked from 
both front and rear. They were soon overwhelmed. By 1800 
only Maudet, Corporal Philippe Maine a Frenchman, Polish 
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Legionnaire Katau, Wenzel (German), Constantin (Austrian) 
and the Swiss, Leonhart, were still on their feet. Their Minié 
rifles were so hot from firing that the barrels burned their 
hands. They fought for another quarter of an hour, from the 
ruins of a collapsed shed, but after they had exhausted 
ammunition stripped off the dead and wounded the end was 
inevitable. 

They followed Sous-Lt. Maudet out through their barri- 
cade and across the courtyard in V-formation and such was 
the force of this final charge that it nearly cleared a path 
through the surrounding Mexicans. Maudet was at the head 
of the V, and, as the Mexicans fired, Legionnaire Constantin 
threw himself in front of the officer. He fell riddled, and 
seconds later Maudet fell mortally hit in the thigh and jaw 
The Mexicans closed in and it seemed like the end. But Col 
Milan who had watched the amazing charge rode forward 
and beating back his men with the flat of his sword saved 
three of the Legionnaires. Milan probably qualifies as the 
Legion's most gallant foe, for enraptured by the battle he 
completely forgot about the bullion convoy yet ordered that 
the wounded survivors be carried by litter to a hospital 50 
miles away. 

Of the six, only Cp. Maine and Legionnaire Katau survived 
their wounds along with Cp. Berg. In addition 16 wounded 
were captured and some survived captivity. In all there were 
32 survivors some of whom had been captured in the 
opening stages of the action. The Mexicans lost about 300 
men of whom 200 were killed, but despite this they treated 
their prisoners well and exchanged them on a one-for-one 
basis. Maudet was buried with full military honours. Col. 
Milan, who withdrew his crippled force to Jalapa, was heard 
to mutter: Wo son hombres; son demonios !' (‘They are not 
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men; they are devils’). The enormous disparity between 
Legion and Mexican losses was due mainly to the aimed and 
co-ordinated shooting of professional soldiers under cover 
against masses of less cohesive troops trying either to 
swamp them with ill-disciplined and hesitant rushes or 
pick them off with individual sharpshooters. 

On the following morning Col. Jeanningros of the Legion 
arrived with a relief force, alerted by the convoy which had 
turned back on hearing firing ahead, and found Camerone a 
corpse strewn, smoking ruin. The company drummer was 
discovered alive, but with eight bullet wounds, under a pile 
of bodies, and he gave his version of the action. Danjou lay 
where he had died and before he was buried Jeanningros 
unhooked the bloodstained wooden hand. He said that he 
felt a sense of reverence as if he was touching something 
holy, and carried the hand with his belongings during the 
Mexican campaign. From captivity Cp. Berg was able to 
smuggle out a letter to his colonel telling him of the battle. 
He ended it ‘The 3rd Company is no more, but | must tell you 
that it contained nothing but good soldiers.’ 

When the news reached Paris the French and their 
Emperor were impressed by the courage and dedication of 
the Legion, As a tribute to this band of foreigners Napoleon 
ordered a memorial stone to be erected at Camerone. It 
reads: 

lis furent ici moins de soixante 
Opposes a toute une armée. 
Sa masse les ecrasa, 
La vie plutöt que le courage 
Abandonna ces soldats frangais. 
Le 30 avril 1863. 
Of the survivors Corporals Maine and Berg were promoted 
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MINIE RIFLE 1851 

This 1851-model Minié Rifle is similar to that used by 
the Legion at Camerone. The Minié got its name from 
Claude Minié, inventor of an 1849 lead conical bullet, 
an improvement on ball and cartridge, which with 
rifling and the percussion cap gave a 500-yard range. 


REMINGTON RIFLE MUSKET 1863 
A Model 1863 Remington Rifled Musket; this or the 
M1855 equipped some of 300 Mexican regular cavalry 
at Camerone. The M1863, .58 calibre, had a 33in barrel, 
the 1851 Minié had a .702 bore in a 39in barrel but its 
high trajectory made range-judging demanding. 


HENRY REPEATING RIFLE 1860 
A.44 Henry Repeating Rifle with 24in barrel and 
tubular 15 rim-fire copper round magazine worked by 
the trigger guard lever. Outnumbered by the Spencer in 
American Civil War, this 1860 invention for the famous 
Winchester Arms Co. may have found its way to Mexico. 


n/Tony Bryan 
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On Camerone Day 1946 Danjou's wooden hand ‘takes the 
salute’ from its casket, at Sidi-bel-Abbes, Algeria. As 

senior officer present this lieutenant-colonel, plastered 

with World War I and colonial campaign medals, had charge 
of the relic and would have recited the Camerone epic. 
œ Beau Geste style, Morocco 1907 (top) and 1903. 


to sous-/ieutenant. Maine rose to captain, but Berg died in a 
duel. Some accounts even say that it was fought with Maine, 
but how he died has not clouded the mystique of Camerone. 

During the remainder of their five-year stay in Mexico 
(until US pressure and Mexican resistance led to abandon- 
ment of the installed Emperor Maximilian and evacuation) 
all French troops passing Camerone were ordered to present 
arms. Today all that remains of the hacienda are the vague 
outlines of some of the buildings and part of a wall. A railway 
line runs through the courtyard where the Legionnaires 
made their final charge. 

Each new recruit who arrives in the present-day Legion 
depot at Aubagne (12 miles east of Marseilles in S. France) 
is told the story of Camerone. He learns that a Legionnaire 
does not surrender, and even when all hope has gone he 
dies facing the enemy with his weapon in his hands, Each 
30 April the 1st Regiment parades Danjou's wooden hand 
where it ‘takes the salute’ at the depot. An account of the 
action is read to every Legion unit on Camerone Day, and 
ex-Legionnaires remember the day all over the world. 
Though the wooden hand remains in its glass-sided box 
with the 1st Regiment, the ashes of the Camerone dead are 
held in rotation by the chapel of each Legion regiment. They 
are held in a reliquary carved in the shape of a Mexican 
“eagle, which features in the 1st Regiment's badge. 


Camerone celebration at Dien Bien Phu 

On 30 April 1954 the Legion celebrated a Camerone Day 
which is as much legend as the original. By that day in 1954, 
13,000 French and Colonial troops had been besieged for 
seven weeks at Dien Bien Phu in French Indo-China (see 
‘War Monthly’ issue 5). The 2,400 Legionnaires of the 
garrison were determined to remember the day even on the 
eve of what had proved to be the final, victorious week-long 
Viet Minh Communist offensive, and one contingent 
mounted a special raid on enemy lines. The communique 
from French GHQ in Hanoi read: ‘The Foreign Legion have 
mounted a successful raid. For no casualties they have 
destroyed a Viet Minh bunker and damaged two others.’ 
What they did not say was that the Legionnaires had also 
retrieved two complete crates of ‘vinogel’ wine concentrate, 
which had been parachuted into No Man's Land. Before 
the raid they had faced the grim prospect of celebrating 
Camerone Day with exactly one bottle of wine per platoon. 

The main ceremony was held at HO, 13th Demi-Brigade. 
Here in the middle of the muck and chaos Lieutenant Colonel 
Lemeunier, senior Legion officer in Dien Bien Phu, presided, 
impeccably turned out in full dress uniform and highly 
polished shoes. The story of Camerone was read over a radio 
relay which could be heard throughout the fortress. 
Lemeunier then inducted four non-Legionnaires into the 
force. This creation of honorary Legionnaires is a highly 
prized tradition, The person so honoured can wear his 
Legion rank, no matter what his other status. He is presented 
by a Legionnaire ‘godfather’ whose serial number, followed 
by the suffix b/s (twice) becomes his own. 

On the 1954 Camerone Day two senior officers were made 
honorary corporals; a major and an army nurse, the "Angel 
of Dien Bien Phu’, became privates. The nurse, Genevieve 
> de Galard, told her ‘godfather’: ‘If we ever get out of this 
alive, I'll pay you a bottle of champagne no matter where we 
meet’. Nine years later, when driving in Paris with her 
husband, she recognised her ‘godfather’ Legionnaire 
walking by. Stopping the car she embraced him and made 
good her promise. 


= 
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In the Legion's Algerian depot of Sidi-bel-Abbes the 1954 
Camerone celebrations were sombre but normally they were 
the high point of the year. After the ceremonial came the 
feasting. In the old days men drank wine, but after World 
War II the large numbers of Germans and Central Europeans 
in the ranks favoured beer. There were rough and tumble 
games like the greasy pole and almost anything was 
acceptable, short of murder. The tradition remains the same 
and at Aubagne the celebrations last for several days. 

Pierre Leulliette, a French paratrooper who served in 
Algeria, has recorded one Camerone Day he attended at 
Arris in the Chélia mountain area of Algeria. ‘In kepis and 
white leather, heavy red and green woollen epaulettes 
covering their shoulders, white gaiters, triple lanyards, and 
most of their chests covered with decorations won on active 
service, our hosts looked like picture-book soldiers, the only 
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A tradition upheld—Camerone Day 1967, Aubagne, 
Legion HQ in S. France, The bearded sapper escort (white 
aprons) for Danjou's hand is from 1er Reg Entrangere. 

Dien Bien Phu 1954, last Legion battle in Indochina 


difference being that they seemed more alive. Beside them, 
in our dusty denims, we looked like peasants. A fanfare. 
Then followed an evocation of the glorious dead of Cam- 
erone. Automatic rifles and bayonets gleamed in the sun 
The music was heart rending’. 

Leulliette describes the ceremonial and adds: ‘Some men 
re-enlisted after ceremonies like that’. They then dispersed 
to their tents where ‘vast tables, loaded with abundant and 
even delicate food, which was very rare in the army, were 
awaiting them as well as dozens and dozens of crates of 
bottles, beneath the trestles. The nuba began” (Nuba, 
Arabic for ‘feast’, is French Army slang.) By evening, after 
they had eaten the vast spread and drunk their way through 
most of the wine, both the Legionnaires and their guests 
were very drunk 

The /égionnaires took it in turns to sing dreadful Polish, 
Spanish or German songs. The discordant melodies mingled 
and jarred, but still remained poignantly sad, They were all 
about fiancées and countries left behind. Some of the oldest 
légionnaires, under the combined influence of sun and 


3 alcohol, had tears in their eyes. 


‘Others told you about themselves. They were curious 
tales of vague and bloody wars, of hideous suffering, and of 
a series of misfortunes, punctuated here and there by a few 
sad pleasures, but not a trace of happiness’. At the end of 
the day the ‘paras’ had to leave. Some of their hosts had 
slipped under the table, some were dancing together and 
others lurched out to load their guests with cigarettes and 
bottles. Nobody was sober, and Leulliette remembers : ‘Even 
the dogs were drunk’ 

Camerone is more than a mere anniversary, it is a timeless 
tradition. Jacques Weygand, who joined the Legion Cavalry 
in the late 1920s, was told by his colonel to learn the epic 
On 30 April he would parade his troops and tell them of the 
battle. ‘At the same moment, in the hundreds of detach 
ments of the Legion, on stations in Syria, Morocco, or Indo 
China, working on roads or marching through the desert, the 
youngest officer will stand before his men and tell them why 
this legendary name is embroidered on our colours 

William Fowler 
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